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Introduction 


THIS source book has been compiled in an effort to present as much 
available material as possible to students who are interested in the psy- 
chological aspects of human relationships. Special emphasis has been 
placed upon those relationships which have a bearing upon international 
understanding, good-will, and peace. For the most part, only that mate- 
rial which makes a positive contribution to this problem has been in- 
cluded. 

Part I deals with the psychology of the individual. The material 
chosen considers the individual as an end as opposed to society, human 
nature, and instincts and emotions. Examples of those instinctive and 
emotional reactions which seem to bear most directly upon our problem 
have been included. Part II deals with the psychology of social rela- 
tions. The material in this section sets forth the more fundamental char- 
acteristics of group behavior, certain laws which are operative in society, 
and finally, the nature and significance of race differences and prejudice. 
Part III considers the psychology of national and international relations. 
Chapter VI specifically shows the bearing of the national spirit, pa- 
triotism, and propaganda upon our problem. Chapter VII presents 
briefly the psychological factors involved in international relations, and 
indicates certain trends toward international good-will and peace. 

Certain limitations were inevitable in the preparation of this source 
book. Since the fund available for this study was limited the writers 
were unable to purchase certain copyrighted materials. The selection of 
material was confined entirely to the resources of the Indiana Univer- 
sity Library. The preparation of the study was limited to a period of 
less than one year. Lack of time prevented the submission of the man- 
uscript to other psychologists for criticism. And finally, because of the 
small fund available for this study, only a small part of the material 
collected has been included in the book in its final form. 

In connection with each excerpt included the writers have given 
credit to the author and publisher. All material from copyrighted books 
and periodicals has been reprinted by permission of, and by special ar- 
rangement with, the publishers. We acknowledge the courtesies of the 
following publishers: R. G. Adams and Company; The Century Com- 
pany; Clark University Press; Columbia University Press; Dodd, Mead 
and Company; Follett Publishing Company; Ginn and Company; Har- 
court, Brace and Company; Harvard University Press; W. B. Saunders 
Company; Yale University Press. 

The writers are indebted to the editors of the following magazines 
for permission to use various articles in whole or in part: The Advo- 
cate of Peace, The American Journal of Sociology, The Atlantic Month- 
ly, Contemporary Review, The Forum, The Hibbert Journal, Interna- 
tional Conciliation, International Journal of Ethics, The Journal of Ab- 
normal Psychology, The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
The Journal of International Relations, Social Forces, The Nation, North 
American Review, The Popular Science Monthly, Psyche, Psychological 
Bulletin, Religious Education, The Scientific Monthly, World’s Work. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE INDIVIDUAL AS AN END 


SoME psychologists hold that all progress is attained thru individ- 
uals. In any study of human relationships due consideration must be 
given the individual. Social development depends vpon properly inte- 
grated individuals. Others maintain that society is the end and individ- 
uals are means to that end. Still others point out that there is a process 
of give and take between the individual and society; that what the pro- 
gressive individual possesses today is in the possession of society to- 
morrow. And that society in turn fosters the development of other su- 
perior individuals. According to this view we need to maintain the most 
wholesome relationships between the individual and society. The stu- 
dent of human relations needs to have a clear understanding of this 
problem and its psychological implications. 


THE LARGER SELF 
Stoops, J. Dashiell. ‘The larger self.” Int Jour of Ethics 29:1, 2, 3-4, 6, Oct. 1918. 


Modern individualism set up the individual as an abstract unit. This process began 
with Nominalism in the fourteenth century and culminated in the Enlightenment. Clear 
knowledge, analysis, understanding, “intuition,” “pure reason,’”’ seemed to consume the 
very will to live. The old ethnic impulses were pulverized away in the refining process 
of reason. But Darwin’s epoch-makinyz work has taught us to look within the psycho- 
physical organism itself for the ultimate springs of action both individual and social. 
Even in the sphere of animal psychology the dim outlines of a moral order are discern- 
ible in the other-regarding impulses and protective activities of the animal family and 
other forms of gregarious life. We have come to see the human individual in the light 
of his relation to his animal and prehistoric human ancestors. The individual in himself, 
with his unique, absolute rights, his self-centered rationalistic conception of personality 
is rapidly giving place in our thought to a very different sort of individual. The in- 
dividual of our twentieth century biology and psychology is an individual whose living 
organism is stored with parental, gregarious and sympathetic impulses, giving unmistak- 
able evidence, that his ancestors were of the gregarious and not of the solitary type. 


This interpretation of the individual is the very antithesis of the eighteenth century 
view. The earlier view looked upon the individual as a unique center of will and reason 
which bore only “external” relations to'the various forms of group life. 


The self of individualism is the product of the older rationalistic psychology, a 
psychology founded on individual introspection. But the self of modern biological psy- 
chology is not co-terminous with volition and reason. Volition and reason represent 
the individual aspect of the self, the higher, human, phase of experience. But there is 
another, an historically earlier, a psychologically deeper, aspect of experience,—the 
racial, instinctive phase of experience. This racial phase of the mind is as old as animal 
life and it is as deeply implanted in our nature as in that of the animal. In this racial 
level of the mind are the instinctive roots of both egoism and altruism, of individual and 
of social behaviour. Here are the fundamental ground patterns which link the in- 
dividual to the world of his fellows. And it is this aspect of experience that individual- 
ism has overlooked. It is not so much that we need a new view of society as that we 
need a larger view of the human self. The unique self of historical individualism is the 
result of a comparatively new individual self-consciousness which has not yet adjusted 
itself to the older, racial elements of experience. Ethical devotion to a unique conscious- 
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ness of self which has not learned to test itself by the older racial patterns of experience 
is a form of sentimentalism which is not only dangerous to society but gives to the 
individual a false conception of himself and of his place in the scheme of life. Rational- 
ism, for example, insists on opposing the instincts to the will; the former are “animal,” 
the latter is “spiritual.” But instinct and emotion are opposed to the free development 
of the rational will only if the will be defined in a narrow individualistic fashion. The 
family, the state, the world of industry and of religion, are not the product of the 
“individual” reason; they are the product of the reason interpreting and directing the 
deeper racial instincts. An individualistic ideal of conduct evolved through introspection 
will of course find its “inner,” its higher interests “limited” by the racial predispositions 
inherited from an animal ancestry. On the other hand a will which interprets its func- 
tion not in an a priori manner but empirically fashions its ideals on the racial patterns 
provided in the instincts will not regard itself as “limited” by an animal ancestry. It 
will rather find in these instinetive patterns the rough outlines through which it may 
enlarge itself by identifying itself with the larger life of the race. 

The rationalism of the eighteenth century, with all its individualism, regarded all 
forms of social organization as the product of the reason. 


Reason and will are just as real elements of experience as instinctive dispositions. 
This is a point which the newer biological type of thought of our own age is apt to 
overlook. Nevertheless individual variation, rational selection, thought and will, must 
prove their worth in terms of race value. The individual self must still be regarded 
as an end and never as a means,—as the eighteenth century has forever made clear. 
But our conception of the individual self must be enlarged to include its organic relations 
to the family, to the state and to the race. Only an individual of this type can be 
an end in himself. 


THE NEW INDIVIDUALISM 


The Nation. ‘The new individualism.” Nation 107:140-1, Aug. 10, 1918. 


Individualism has acquired a bad name because it has been used to describe an 
economic system which was in some particulars anything but a protector of individual 
rights. It may be taken to represent in reality a kind of spiritual elhow-room—space 
in which to grow, feel, and think, without an excessive burden of laws and conventions. 
Its opposite is the domination of the individual by a numerical majority, by a crowd 
motive, or by inherited traditions, which in actual operation are merely the rule of the 
old over the young. In¢his sense individualism is a thing hoped for rather than a fact 
in history. Yet the period which began about the time of the Italian renaissance and 
ended with the present war may be described as a constant striving for individual] liberty 
in the presence of a friendly audience. An overwhelming proportion of the literature of 
the past five hundred years is devoted to a sympathetic account of the struggles of in- 
dividuals to escape from the prison of family and tradition. From Aucassin and Nicolette 
to Jude the Obscure there runs the strain of rebellion against hampering social circum- 
stances. In different ages different repressions arouse resentment, but the current of 
individualistic protest flows on. 

The nineteenth century was a period of individualistic liberty and achievement un- 
paralleled in history, and it is evident now that it ended in disillusionment. The in- 
dividual convulsed the religious and social framework of society; he created modern 
nations; he evolved industrialism ; yet even before the Germans crossed the frontier into 
Belgium he was beginning to wane. The world was facing a period of perhaps not un- 
wholesome discipline. But the war added so much strength to the movement already 
under way as to expose the individual to the danger of being submerged completely. 

The changes wrought in the United States since April, 1917, have had their romantic 
and beautiful side. Out of our serambling anarchy there is developing a passionate en- 
thusiasm for flinging life away, not only for the sake of a great cause, but for the sake 
of the thrill of the act of sacrifice. The latter motive is not an empty or a futile thing. 
The capacity to make sacrifices independent of a coldly intellectual appreciation of the 
adaptation of the means to the end is a quality that could not well be spared from human 
life. Balaklava was not wholly a blunder, the charge of Margucritte’s cavalry at Sedan 
not in all respects a crime. Bodies of men often perform actions from which the common- 
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sense of individuals would have shrunk, but what group action gains in force it loses 
in clearness. 

Is it wise, then, to rely on group impulses for a solution of the present world 
problem? That depends on whether the problem is a simple one in which the principal 
part is played by will, or a complex one which cannot be adjusted satisfactorily except 
by a study of matter-of-fact details. The delicate question of national loyalty shows 
that it is not simple. National loyalty, emotionally considered, is a noble and adequate 
mass impulse, but intellectually it is not a permanently and universally acceptable stand- 
ard. Loyalty is indisputably useful in strengthening the Allies in their fight against 
German tyranny; no less indisputably, the national loyalty of the Germans is a menace 
to the world in strengthening them to support their present Government. We welcome 
disloyalty in Germany because we feel that the Government of Germany is wrong, and 
that its enemies, whether domestic or foreign, are right. But this can be justifiable only 
upon the supposition that national loyalty is conditional upon national integrity, and 
that the individual does not owe unqualified allegiance to an unrighteous Government. 
Yet we act as though a changed world could be created by drawing upon the reservoirs 
of a blind, provincial faith to establish a league of justice. 

Thus there appears on the one hand a conception of a world organization, formed, 
irrespective of tradition, upon the basis indicated by accurate knowledge as most apt to 
keep peace and secure justice, and on the other hand reliance upon group emotions and 
distrust of intellect as a means of realizing this conception. If conservative officialdom 
and the conservative press had their way, the war for internationalism would be re- 
garded by the public as if it were one for national glory. The old emotions must be 
adapted to a new world. The psychology of nations as well as the system of inter- 
national government must be revolutionized. A broader loyalty, for which revolutions 
rather than dynastic wars set the pattern, must be created, and this is possible only on 
condition that the intellect of the nations shall be set free. Upon the survival, or revival, 
of freedom to think, to discuss, to publish, and to differ with the majority or with the 
Government depends the degree of intellect that can be concentrated upon the problems 
to come; and upon that depends the fate of mankind. For this reason we must learn 
to have due regard for the meditations of the private intellect and the dictates of the 
individual conscience. In the present passion for conformity it cannot be said that 
either is highly respected. 


PROGRESS BASED UPON PERSONS 


Kantor, Jacob R. An outline of social psychology. Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1929. 
pp. 362-3. 


The individual basis of group improvement holds even if it is merely a case in which 
a person brings something into a group from some other collectivity or carries. something 
over from a moiety or level of one group into another level. Whether one looks upon 
invention and creative conduct as an influence of a person or a collectivity, or as the 
effect wrought by one moiety upon another, in either case one cannot regard the person 
as an inevitable group product or as absolutely restricted by groups. 

That persons are independent of groups is more strikingly established when our 
problem is shifted to the regression of groups or their disintegration. May not individuals 
be responsible for the disappearance of groups? Are we going to treat man and his 
relations with others as an absolute and ‘abstract circumstance or as a concrete datum. 
If the latter, no serious doubt can exist as to interchange of influences between persons 
and groups. 

Nevertheless, it is still pertinent to ask the question, why, if the person is so potent 
a factor in human affairs, he cannot do more to bring about the progress that is so 
vitally necessary for every community. The answer seems to be that since every complex 
human occurrence consists of a congeries of specific phenomena, the psychological element 
cannot outweigh the other features. The person bent on improving his group must con- 
tend with non-psychological institutions and phenomena of all sorts. Again, there are 
innumerable conflicts of interests, so that if some improvement were carried out, it 
might be resisted by other members of the group as conflicting with their advantages. 

The results are clear. A canvass of available data leaves no doubt that persons are 
not merciless materials or inevitable products of psychological or anthropological proc- 
esses. 
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The protestant personality is a genuine fact of human society. Not even a rigid 
social organization nor an efficient culturalization process can prevent the development 
and existence of independent critics and non-conformists. Of course, as has often been 
said we must always come down from specific instances to actual persons. We cannot 
be misled by statistical conceptions. 

The cosmopolitan is no illusion. While no one can escape culturalization one is not 
limited to any city or nation. One may also deliberately and voluntarily step out of 
groups and their influences and develop universal attitudes, or better still, private and 
personal behavior equipment. 

Intelligent and rational persons clearly illustrate the lack of absolute dominance of 
individuals by collectivities. For in a genuine sense intelligence and rationality are to a 
great extent the opposite of conformity. These are qualities that represent variability 
and heterodoxy. How else than by being unique and self-possessed can one be psy- 
chologieally alert and efficient? Here one must be independent of things and the ideas 
and beliefs of other persons. To be psychologically dominated by circumstances or by 
a group is ipso facto not to be intelligent. To be intelligent one must be different even 
though one may be wrong. To be reasonable one must decide a problem oneself even 
though one is in danger of starting from the wrong premises. 


THE SOCIAL BASIS OF INDIVIDUALITY 


MacDougall, Robert. “The social basis of individuality.”” Am Jour of Sociol 18:9-14, 
19-20, July 1912. 


The psychological study of the empirical self has traditionally suffered from a mis- 
conception which vitiates many historical theories in the field of economics and politics 
as well as morals and education. The ego has been conceived as if it were an isolated 
and self-dependent system. Its internal character as an organized whole has been con- 
sidered, to the practical exclusion of its external relations and development. The funda- 
mental concepts of the historical method have been slow in making their way into the 
field of mental science in its general theoretical form of psychology as well as in its vari- 
ous special and practical applications in the social relations ef men. That archaic point 
of view in psychology has now been definitely superseded, along with the conceptions of 
immutability in ethics and the “economic man.” 

The self of psychology is historically and socially conditioned. From the outset its 
milieu is a spiritual community. It can neither exist nor be developed apart from the 
vital protoplasm of human association. Considered in such abstraction it has a merely 
logical existence, like that of the social mind in isolation from the individual wills which 
participate in a common action. The result of this perception has been a great and 
permanent enrichment of psychological science. It has not only added social psychology 
to the study of the individual mind and developed a class of special problems concerning 
the forms of modification which occur in the mutual adaptation of wills—the study of 
suggestion and imitation, of inventiveness and initiative, of docility and leadership, 
ete.—it has also radically affected our general conception of the nature and genesis 
of the empirical self. 

This modification may be described as the substitution of a socialistic for the pre- 
vailing individualistic point of view. It is the conception that the self, in its psycho- 
logical no less than in its metaphysical relations, must be treated as an clement in a 
spiritual complex. To regard it as did earlier psychology is to abstract one of two 
logical components which existence implies, and to regard it in isolation from its 
correlative. 

The ego and the alter come into existence together, the product of a common birth. 
Progressive enrichment in the content of personality affects equally the concept of 
the self and that of the socius. These two processes of development are reciprocally 
related; deepening of the self’s experiences is the basis of enlargement in one’s con- 
ception of the character and scope of other selves. The maxim of Protagoras, that 
man is the measure of all things, holds true of this whole system of conceptions; for 
the general interpretation which human character receives in the individual mind 
reflects the latter’s own criteria and habitual attitudes. It may be practical illusion 
but it is psychological fact. The mean soul lives in a shabby world, seeing in the 
actions of men at large the embodiment of ignoble motives and a shameful purpose ; 
the great soul lifts up the world in which it lives to its own measure, because it 
construes the activities of other men in terms of its own high nature. 
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Conversely, the very substance of the self, as it grows, takes on a social form. Its 
attitudes are expressed in a system of reactions toward other human wills. Two 
general phases mark its activity: first, the representation of its own states to these 
other wills—in confession, intercourse, and self-expression; and second, adaptation, 
which appears either in an aggressive modification of their attitudes or in the acceptance 
and incorporation of conceptions which these attitudes reveal. 

In giving and receiving confidences and in learning from or impressing others 
is the engrossing occupation of man. This sensitive and active response to other 
human wills has many forms, and draws upon the whole complex of materials which 
the world affords. It not only appears in the struggle to maintain and extend our social 
prestige but is intertwined with our most ideal striving. It is the ultimate ground 
of our endeavor to enrich the general sum of human possessions and the immediate 
provocative in our utilization of this store to make a more brilliant and effective 
impression. It is an enduring stimulus to literary and artistic expression, while in 
every propaganda of self-aggrandizement or renunciation it enters as an appeal—often 
inarticulate or wholly unconscious—to the verdict of posterity, to abstract justice or the 
approval of God. 

In this activity of persuasion and argument, of acquiescence and domination—in 
short, of giving and receiving social stimulation—the self is so absorbed that the habit 
is carried over into solitude and becomes the characteristic of self-consciousness. In 
critical refiection upon previous action it affords the most general type of mental 
exercise in those functions which are fundamental to successful adaptation at large; and 
in sentimentality it provides an enervating solace for incapacity or defeat, through the 
fictitious vision of triumph which it creates. 

Thus the very form in which the ego represents its own nature is social. The 
self is perhaps never conceived as a pure principle of existence or identity. It is thought 
in terms of certain possessions and ideal aims, of characteristic attitudes and reactions, 
of relations with the objective world and their modification. In chief part these are 
inter-personal relations, and the form which the sense of self-existence takes is either 
the representation of what the socius thinks, or that vague and poignant stirring 
which is aroused by the thought of a treasured possession or of any desired but 
hitherto unattained object. These active programs and permanent sources of stimula- 
tion are not properly things which the self possesses, they are the very tissue of its 
living body. I cannot think of you but in terms of myself, neither can I think of 
myself except in terms of you, the polar element of my being. What I am is the 
measure of your existence before my consciousness 





If I feel, possess, aspire, so 
also do you; if any extension of compass or modification of quality takes place in 
my experience, you too are immediately conceived as the potential subject of a like 
change. The sign of such a conceptual reconstruction may of course be either 
positive or negative. I represent you in terms of myself quite as much when I 
deny as when I assert. To think of your discomfort when I am at ease, of your lack 
of accomplishments which I boast, of your ignorance, your ineptitude, your narrow- 
ness of mind or absence of prestige, to think, in short, of your defect in contrast 
with my own fulness is to conceive you in terms of a selfhood the conditions of 
which are given in the form of my own existence no less than when I project into 
your nature all the ideal virtues I may possess. 

Similarly, my thought of myself involves a like polar reference to you. In my 
social alter I find both the stimulus to my own self-development and the material upon 
which, in its growth, it feeds. ‘The objects of my ideal striving I find embodied— 
and if I but search widely enough, embodied in a transcendent degree—in other 
human characters. The very nature itself of such desiderata is, in general, suggested 
to me by my fellows. Such qualities, becoming both an incentive to development 
and models to be imitated, are successively incorporated in the self, which like a mosaic 
is constructed from a multitude of fragmentary patterns and owes whatever harmony 
of plan it may possess, not to unity in the sources from which its constituents are 
drawn, but to permanence in the selective principle which it manifests in its successive 
choices. 

The form of activity through which new materials are assimilated by the self 
is no less social than are the sources to which it owes the qualitative types at which 
it aims. Each new attitude is made its own by a re-enacting of the original drama 
with the attitude of the self reversed. It learns the meaning of authority by assuming 
the role of master, of discipleship by entering into pupillage. To know, it must 
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teach; to understand, it must use; to enter reflectively into any relation it must 
actively participate in its practical embodiment. The law applies, in its strictness, 
to the appreciative as well as to the reflective and active sides of life. The measure 
of aesthetic criticism in any self is to be found in the degree to which it has penetrated 
the processes of creation. The appreciation of human speech, for example, as a 
technical medium of expression, attains adequacy only in the literary artist whose sense 
of excellence has been sharpened at every point by his unremitting struggle for mastery 
in its use. Imitation, in other words, is never a passive receptivity but an aggressive 
assumption of the function imitated, involving anew the establishment of a circle 
of human wills through which it is meditated. 

For these plastic materials the individual. turns to selves of a lower order than 
his own, in relation to which he may successfully assume a masterful attitude as 
regards the function in question. He finds them in the more ignorant and unskilled 
persons, in the weaker and lesser wills, or, on occasion, merely in the more tolerant 
and accommodative individuals of his circle. The knowledge that has been displayed 
to him he in turn displays to them; the submission required of him he exacts from 
them. He plays at the office when he is not called upon to exercise it seriously, 
with a like result; for the significance of this reaction lies in the activity itself 
rather than in the motive. 

In the family circle the child finds this group of receptive wills in the members 
younger than himself, in the cat and dog, in the dolls and toy soldiers. These are 
made to run the whole gamut of human functions with which the child is acquainted ; 
and each novel accomplishment or relation with which he comes in contact is tried 
out on them. They are clothed and washed, fed and tended, schooled and corrected, 
in a miniature reproduction of the family and its characteristic occupations. The 
meaning of school life is completed in the child’s mind only when he has officiated 
as teacher in addition to sitting as pupil. He defines the significance of kinship 
and household relations by playing father and mother, by marketing and cooking, 
by visits and elaborate family confidences with pets and toys. 

When a lack of physical materials, or of the system of socii, prevents the concrete 
enactment of the relation, it is vicariously represented in the imagination. In this 
ideal reconstruction. the child plays a thousand parts in the drama of human affairs, 
drawing to himself every function that offers a field for the further extension of his 
dominating personality. In all this he follows an unerring instinct. The world of 
human attitudes and social offices, like that of things and their properties, can be 
possessed only by exploiting it. The positive content of selfhood is but the con- 
tinuously elaborated product of reaction to the specific stimuli which the social 
environment affords. 


The relation between individual and society may therefore be stated by saying that 
social organization and social service form the logical basis of individual welfare. The 
prosperity of each citizen rests upon a well-organized communal life; and in order 
that each may thus prosper it is essential that everyone fulfil the requirements which 
mutual assistance and a common existence impose, whether such requirement touch 
the productive specialty for which the individual has been technically prepared, or 
the system of regulations which is made necessary by a life in common contact. That 
common life, therefore, must be made complex and intense as well as unitary and 
dominant if the ideal conditions of personal development are to be secured. If there 
is to be a rich and stimulating individual existence it must be sustained by a manifold 
social culture. The maintenance of continuity in human institutions is simply our 
means of conserving individual contributions to this culture and thus enriching the 
system of ideal stimulations for each succeeding generation. Society therefore realizes 
its logical end, not by the suppression of individuality, but by the fullest possible 
fostering of its development. 

When the equilibrium of these two components is disturbed, collision results; and 
while it is merely a question of circumstances whether, in any given case, individuality 
shall be sacrificed or the state destroyed, the issue, in either. event, is immediate 
disaster. In periods of stress human societies have again and again been so obsessed 
by the need to preserve their corporate existence at all hazards that individual varia- 
tions have been suppressed and the very roots of progress torn up. Public discussion, 
the foundation of every free state, has been prohibited, heretics have been persecuted, 
classes denied their political rights, and acts of conformity or of exclusion passed, lest 
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individual criticism or initiative should subvert public order and undermine the founda- 
tions of social existence. 

But those very institutions in defense of which such reactionary measures were 
taken owed not only their specific forms but their existence itself to the ideal striving 
of men like those later prescribed. The saints whom we canonize were rebels when 
they lived. All such measures looking to uniformity are counsels of despair. Inner 
differentiation is the measure of a society’s evolution. That human group or institution, 
therefore, is highest in the scale which combines the greatest range of free individualities 
in an essential community, which avails itself of the contribution of every social class 
antl interest, of all faiths and philosophies, and of each sex and age and individual 
gift in the solution of its theoretical problems or the realization of is practical under- 
takings. Society and the individual are poles of a common field, and we attempt 
intellectual suicide as well as invite disaster in the sphere of conduct when we sunder 
them. 


THE GREAT MAN VERSUS SOCIAL FORCES 


Ogburn, William Fielding. “The great man versus social forces.”” Jour of Social Forces 
§:230-1, Dee. 1926. 


The réle of the exceptional individual in the social process and the relative de- 
pendence of social change and achievement on social forees or the great man will no 
doubt be a subject of debate for some time to come. , But these results of recent 
researches do seem to clarify the analysis. Our conclusions are that greatness must 
be conceived in terms of inherited qualities and environmental traits. The distribution 
of inherited qualities appears to be such that the inherited abilities of greatness should 
be plentiful and constant, facts which minimize the importance of the great man, 
biologically conceived. On the social forces side, there are two important factors that 
affect great achievement, the existing cultural materials and the social valuations. 
These two factors vary greatly over time and by places, and hence may be called 
causes of great achievement. They are of the nature of social forces. Great men are 
thus the product of their times. They in turn influence their times, that is, their 
achievement influences the times. The great man is thus, a medium in social change. 
The phenomenon of the great men varies in the different kinds of social activities, 
and each situation should be separately analyzed as to the relative strength of the 
different factors. In some cases psychological traits of personality are more im- 
portant than others. These factors at the present time are only with great difficulty 
susceptible of precise measurement. But certain extended observations indicate that 
the production of great men and their influence are strongly conditioned and deter- 
mined by the particular existing state of the historical development. The great man 
and his work appear therefore as only a step in a process, largely dependent upon 
other factors. 


RELATION OF INDIVIDUALS AND CIVILIZATION 


Kantor, Jacob R. An outline of social psychology. Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 
1929. pp. 164-6, 168-71. 


As the concluding topic in cur strvey of the anthropic background of social 
psychology we may glance at some problems concerning the relations existing between 
individuals and civilization. This aspect of the cultural perspective is of especial im- 
portance to the psychologist. For the issues involved bring to the front a number a 
of facts concerning the character of psychological phenomena and their general place 
in the scheme of civilization. We isolate, for our purpose, three distinct problems. 
So thoroughly interrelated are they, however, that we may quite appropriately regard 
them as merely three phases of the same problem. 

The first is the problem of social destiny. Here the emphasis is upon the origin 
and changes in civilization. Those who believe in social destiny look upon civilization 
as a closed system. It is an absolute entity which exists independently of the power 
and influences of human beings. Civilization is thus regarded as a set of superorganie 
phenomena beyond the facts of biology, psychology, or the concrete happenings of 
human life. As to the relation of man _to civilization, he is merely a feature of 
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specific anthropic systems carried along in a stream with other objects, but with no 
effective resistance against or influence upon the general current. 

The proponents of this conception naturally base their doctrine upon those 
anthropic facts which appear to minimize the power of individuals. For instance, 
they argue that there is nothing in the biological nature of man to determine what 
sort of civilization should exist, nor te condition what types of society he shall belong 
to. There is not, in other words, any racial basis of civilization. From a psychological 
standpoint they indicate that an individual is powerless to develop a language, but 
has one imposed upon him by his civilizational system. Without knowing anything 
of grammar he uses certain words, in a certain order, and in general without‘ his 
consent or knowledge has thrust upon him a linguistic civilization. Similarly, it is 
declared that inventions are forced upon people by the exigencies of cultural life and 
cannot be brought into existence by individuals. As support for these propositions 
the fact is adduced that many individuals always have a part in inventions or in the 
general development of new things. Accordingly novel civilizational developments 
are regarded as inevitable in human affairs without reference to specific persons. 
In the same way it is declared that man is at the mercy of every aspect of his 
civilization and must accept the art standards, tastes and judgments of his time, 
the ideas and sciences of his group, and the religion and manners of his society. 

Those who oppose the conception of social destiny rest their case upon the fact that 
after all, all inventions, changes in languages and religion, progress in art and manners 
must in the final analysis originate with and be carried out by individuals. As a 
particular case, the opponents of cultural destiny say that scientific ideas are definitely 
influenced by persons. Indeed it is only shortsight that leads to an undervaluation 
of the réle played by politicians of the scientific domain in affecting the scientific 
fashions of a particular group. In point of fact, such persons with their use of 
coéperative enterprises, propaganda, as well as other methods, decidedly influence the 
course of scientific thinking. Are not the manners and customs of a society modified 
by the advertising campaigns of persons carried out for their own purposes? These 
examples typify conditions in every department of civilization. Changes in the musical 
or other artistic life of people, with the possible development of new cultural tendencies, 
are frequently furthered by cliques, personal intrigues, and other deliberate influences. 
It is of course admitted that the efforts of persons in changing civilization frequently 
are abetted by war conditions, industrial, political and commercial circumstances. 
But these it is retorted are not forces entirely independent of human _ individuals. 
And certainly they cannot be regarded as forces of social destiny. 


Our second problem concerns the question of the submergence of a person in 
his civilization. Here the psychological implications emerge somewhat more definitely, 
for at this point are stressed the source of origin of mentality development and of 
general human qualities. The question is asked, can individuals in any sense develop 
independently of their anthropic systems? Or to go still farther, can an individual 
be superior to his community in matters of intelligence, moral thought and conduct, 
or aesthetic appreciation and creation? 

On the whole it is quite true that individuals acquire their civilizational qualities 
as members of particular groups. From the standpoint of an infant it is beyond 
question that the group enjoys a prior existence. It is granted, too, that when the 
infant is born into a society he must adapt himself to it by developing certain neces- 
sary qualities before he can take his place among his fellow participants in the com- 
munity. Certain it is that if we consider the number of group phenomena that are 
set over against the individual, collectivities must be regarded as gigantic factors in 
human circumstances. So far then the person is pretty well submerged in his groups. 

Nevertheless there are omnipresent opposing facts. Cannot individuals in the course 
of their domestication develop contrary traits of thought and action? Protestants of 
all types and those who renounce the ordinary modes of living are in no wise to be 
dismissed as spurious manifestations of culture. With respect to intellectual matters 
it is obvious that persons may develop knowledge and capacities which not only 
represent an emancipation from the tramme!'s of society but also signalize the tran- 
seendence of the group level. Are there not even in the simplest societies strong 
individualists, persons who stand out of their groups in knowledge and capacities 
and even in opposition to the community? In our own complex civilizations there 
are numerous examples to illustrate this situation. Intellectual history records many 
cases in which persons have been infinitely superior to their human surroundings. 
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An instructive example is that of Cavendish who according to his biographer, sat 
calmly by with knowledge gained from his scientific experiments, watching the hope- 
less stumbling of his scientific confréres into error after error. Though it is a fact 
that an individual cannot be entirely separated from his human surroundings, who 
shall deny that persons can develop capacities which contradict the theory of the 
absolute domination of the individual by society as a whole, or by particular collectivities ? 

That individuals can develop independent traits is immediately apparent from a 
consideration of the details of psychological processes. Once we concern ourselves with 
the particularities of human societies we discover many conditions making it possible 
for objects, actions, and other civilizational elements to affect individuals differently. 
Thus they can build up traits of action which are to a great extent unique from the 
standpoint of the mass. Also contacts with persons and objects frem different societies 
enable a person to acquire progressively different reactions than are ordinarily found 
in a particular collectivity. Such variations in behavior are not limited to subtle activities 
called attitudes, knowledge, or reasoning processes, but include all types of practices. 
Accordingly individuals can develop idiosyncratic action of all types. Perhaps in most 
eases the individual really shares such independent traits with small groups such as 
families or schools, but whether he does or not a total submergence of persons in 
societies is nowise an absolute condition. 

Our third problem is concerned with the “organic whole,” or an attempt to 
account for the sources of civilizational qualities. The question emphasized is in 
what way do groups and individuals contribute to each other’s development. It is 
to be observed at once that the very formulation of this problem indicates a rejection 
of either society or the individual as the sole source of social phenomena. This 
amounts to a compromise viewpoint. 

The sponsors of the “organic whole” doctrine assert that civilizations and in- 
dividuals are constantly reciprocating in their action upon .each other. Individuals are 
presumed to be the sources of many forms of innate powers which are developed 
through the action upon them of the society in which they live. After innate char- 
acteristics are developed into social traits, they exert influences upon and transform 
the phenomena of civilization. 

Now it occurs to the writer that a compromise position, when it brings together 
two unacceptable views, can be no more useful than the separate doctrines. The 
“organic whole” theory represents an abstracting procesg which results in the creating 
of two explanatory entities, a substantive society on the one hand, and an absolute 
person on the other. Both of these abstractions together, no more than each sepa- 
rately, can give us any satisfactory picture of the relations of persons and civilizations. 

Yet, there is after all something to be said in approval of this compromise position, 
for it does undoubtedly suggest the constant interaction that goes on during the 
mutual conditioning of persons and the groups in which they live. The “organic 
whole” problem requires, then, only to be emended so that both men and cultures are 
regarded as very specific things and events. 

On the side of the individual. Instead of assuming that the person, when he 
is born into a society consists of a congeries of sheer civilizational possibilities, we 
regard him as a factor in a complex series of human developments. First, the person 
comes into the world as a biological organism continuing the life of certain members 
of a definite species—a species that has evolved to the point of being civilized animals 
as all human beings are. Thus cccupying a given place on the biological scale, the 
organism is prepared to become civilized. The process of civilization is the acquisi- 
tion, through contacts with cultural objects, of language, beliefs, ideas, and the 
achievement of the capacity to perform all other activities of social beings. More- 
over, as we have already suggested, the organism can develop capacities which may 
result in the modification of his social system. 

On the side of civilization. Let us substitute for an abstract society a system 
of objects, institutions, and persons each of which constitutes a development in the 
long life of individuals in their succeeding generations. Civilizational objects, when 
they are farthest removed from biological phenomena, are physical objects shaped and 
organized through the activities of psychological organisms. No phase of civilization 
is then beyond biological and psychological levels of existenee, except the sheerest 
raw materials of cultural objects, or ultimate biological structures and functions of 
man, and the flora and fauna of his surroundings. On the other hand, probably most 
of the constituents of civilization include human actions, the organizations of persons, 
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techniques, and other products which exist quite upon a psychological level. On the 
whole, it would appear therefore that the nature and development of the anthropic 
qualities of man and society may both be sought in an elaborate series of very specific 
human events. 


OPPOSITION OF POWERS AND GROUPS 


Kantor, Jacob R. An outline of social psychology. Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 
1929. p. 356. 


The proposition that individuals are not dominated and controlled by the groups 
in which they live is demonstrated also by the actual resistance of persons to group 
phenomena. At this point we refer again to the modifications which individuals 
effect in institutions during their culturalization period. Through such resistances 
institutions become different and take on new cultural properties. In such a process, 
of course, we have definite demonstration of the casual domination of the psychoolgical 
group by the individual. In the phenomenon of culturalization also we see how various 
conflicts and hindrances arise through the differing equipments that the individual 
has in his personality organization. Here again are conditions for the mitigation of 
the group’s domination wpon the individual undergoing socialization. It is chiefly the 
person’s resistance and interference during the culturalization process that make for 
the instability of growps and their stratification into levels. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE COMMUNITY 


Schiff, Charles. ‘“‘The individual and the community.” Psyche 9:56-7, 64, Oct. 1928. 


So immense is the power of the community that the relations between it and the 
individual are often regarded as quantitative and not qualitative. In a world whose 
every creature has as prime compelling force and inalienable certainty of his reality, and 
requires the continuous aid of senses to remind him of an external world, this is 
strange indeed. Even the so-called Individual Psychologist is apt, often, to conceive 
of the individual as finding full integrity only through service for the community, and 
to measure that integrity by the degree to which that service is apparent. Yet In- 
dividual Psychology is concerned with the ever-increasing maturity of human beings; 
and insists upon functional harmony between them only because disharmony is not 
consistent with real maturity. The sovereignty of the individual, and his movement 
along his idiosyncratic path towards his own increasingly significant life-goal—these 
are the dominating concepts of Individual Psychology. The idea that self-dedication 
to the community is itself adequate is a subtle evasion. Thereby the individual, feel- 
ing the weight of liberty, renounces responsibility, and re-enters a sublimated womb. 
It is indeed, itself, an over-compensation; and is the obverse side of that coin whose 
reverse bears the criminal with overt and the neurotic with covert grudge against 
society. 

The relationship of the individual to community is, indeed, a most subtle affair, 
and not to be settled by any dictum. It involves examination of the very stuff of 
our ideas and feelings. What the individual is, what community is—indeed, what 
the nature of all the phenomena we are—these, or our interpretation of them, 
must be brought to light and assessed. Thus our psychological judgment rests upon 
metaphysical implications; and although these themselves may be but metaphysical 
expression of image-conceptions inevitable from our particular psychology, yet they 
offer a basis of discussion. 

It is constantly asserted by so-called Individual Psychologists that the individual 
exists for the sake of the community. For example, one of the most important of 
them writes that “the world of individuals is, so ‘to speak, a world of secondary 
reality originating out of the universal through a sort of Fall into Sin, individuation 
being the process whereby the universal breaks itself up.” This is a metaphysic 
underlying much of the false idealism of sentimental psychology. It bequeathes an 
inferior reality to the individual who is to live as though, cast out of Paradise, he 
must needs try to shed skin and shape, and cohere with a vast amorphous lump of 
similarly repentant sinners! In what is essentially timeless, the act of living, it 
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admits of the existence of time—and that, in a peculiarly naive and malignant way; 
for it postulates a Golden Age long past, when individuation did not exist, to which 
individuals can never return, and at which they must look, their whole life through, 
with hopeless reverted eyes. This seems fantastic, yet it is logical; and is to be 
traced in the sense of unreal pathos which such a life-view bears with it. The 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, and the Golden Age of the Ancients 
both belong to that impatient sentimentality. which rejects what is tangible because 
it is tangible. It is but one step from the idea of Platonic types dwelling, high above 
men, in a superb Heaven. 


It is time to turn back to Individual Psychology, which, in fact, is never far from 
metaphysics, and to shew the application. Individual Psychology is concerned with 
such a notion of reality in the realm of human motive and conduct, shews how such 
motive becomcs confused, how such conduct errs, and attempts to explain why. 

Each individual strives towards increasing sense of power in itself, such sovereignty 
achieving itself through the unifying of the personality. That personality arises from 
the experiencing of the external world by the sum total of elements in the individual. 
The act of experiencing is at once the cause and the effect of this unifying of personality, 
the impulse towards experience being self-inadequacy ; and it consists in the momentary 
attainment of satisfaction through momentary aesthetic rightness. 


HUMAN NATURE AND COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


Park, Robert E. “Human nature and collective behavior.” Am Jour of Sociol $2:738, 
738-9, March 1927. 


In human society every act of every individual tends to become a gesture, since what 
one does is always an indication of what one intends to do. The consequence is that 
the individual in society lives a more or less public existence, in which all his acts are 
anticipated, checked, inhibited, or modified by the gestures and the intentions of his 
fellows. It is in this social conflict, in which every individual lives more or less 
in the mind of every other individual, that human nature and the individual may 
acquire their most characteristic and human traits. 


One thing that distinguishes man from the lower animals is the fact that he 
has a conception of himself, and once he has defined his réle he strives to live up 
to it. He not only acts, but he dresses the part, assumes quite spontaneously all 
the manners and attitudes that he conceives as proper to it. Often enough it happens 
that he is not fitted to the réle which he chooses to play. In any case, it is an effort 
for any of us to maintain the attitudes which we assume; all the more difficult when the 
world refuses to take us at our own estimates of ourselves. Being actors, we are con- 
sciously or unconsciously seeking recognition, and failure to win it is, at the very least, 
a depressing, often a heartbreaking, experience. This is one of the reasons why we 
all eventually conform to the accepted models and conceive ourselves in some one or 
other of the conventional patterns. 

The consequence of this, however, is that we inevitably lead a dual existence. We 
have a private and a public life. In seeking to live up to the réle which we have as- 
sumed, and which society has imposed upon us, we find ourselves in constant conflict 
with ourselves. Instead of acting simply and naturally, as a child, responding to each 
natural impulse as it arises, we seek to conform to accepted models, and conceive our- 
selves in some one of the conventional and socially accepted patterns. In our efforts 
to conform, we restrain our immediate and spontaneous impulses, and act, not as we 
are impelled to act, but rather as seems appropriate and proper to the occasion. 


THE INDIVIDUAL FACTOR IN SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Cadoux, C. J. “The individual factor in social progress.” Int Jour of Ethics 32:140-1, 
Jan. 1922. 


If a course of action is the highest and best possible for the individual—and if it 
is also a right, though only a distant ideal for society at large—what more do we 
want to establish it as a thoroughly sound principle for the individual to follow and to 
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propagate amid a dissentient world? Nay, what hope is there that this great, far-off, 
divine event of universal peace will ever come within our reach, except by the existence 
and the increase of a group of people who are determined to introduce it so far as 
their own lives and influence extend? No gradual evolutionary process in society can 
make a beginning—let alone reach full fruition—except through the occurrence of a 
number of revolutions in individual lives. At all costs we must get rid of this paralyzing 
belief that in certain matters there must be no ethical advance on the part of the 
minority until the whole mass of the community is ready to advance on an even front. 
That is not the way in which great ethical advances ever have been, or are likely to be, 
made. 

















CHAPTER II 
HUMAN NATURE 


SEVERAL vital questions arise in connection with the subject, Human 
Nature. What is human nature? Is it modifiable? What changes are 
desirable? The following discussions do not answer these questions, 
but they present some helpful suggestions. Some writers in this field 
maintain that human nature is absolutely unchangeable. Others insist 
that human nature is constantly changing. Still others take the posi- 
tion that human nature is unchangeable but that we do not need to 
change it in order to effect ideal human relations. For this latter group, 
the primary concern is the matter of placing the emphasis upon those 
activities which tend to bring about the most desirable human relation- 
ships. 


THE NATURE OF MAN 
Keyser, Cassius J. “The nature of man.” Hibbert Jour 20:330-2, Jan. 1922. 


That power, first manifest in the infancy of our race, is the power that inverts; 
the power that imagines, conceives, reasons; it is the power that makes philosophy, 
science, art, and all the other forms of material and spiritual wealth; the power that 
detects the uniformities of Nature, creates history, and foretells the future; it is the 
power that makes progress possible and actual, discerns excellence, acquires wisdom, 
and, in the midst of a hostile world, more and more determines its own destiny. The 
animals have it not, or, if they have, they have it in a measure so small that we may 
neglect it, as mathematicians neglect infinitesimals of higher order. Observe how it 
relates us to that mysterious thing called Time, which so many thinkers are just now, 
as never before, engaged in studying, each in his own way. By virtue of that familiar 
yet ever-strange human power, each generation inherits the fruit of the creative toil of 
bygone generations, augments the inheritance, and transmits it to the generations to 
come; thus the dead survive in the living, destined with the living to greet the unborn. 
If this be poetry, it is also fact. Past, Present, and Future are not three; in man 
they are spiritually united to constitute one living reality. 

And now we are at length prepared to grasp Korzybski’s great concept. Because 
this capacity for binding time, under a law of ever-increasing amelioration, is peculiar 
to man or is at all events his in an incomparable degree, the class of human beings is 
to be conceived and scientifically defined to be the Time-binding class of life. We have 
here, evidently, a new dimension, a new type, of life—life-in-Time. Animals are binders 
of space; man is a time-binder. But here a word of caution. Since, like the animals, 
man too binds space, ‘may we not say that man is a time-binding animal? No; to say 
that would be the same kind of blunder as to say that a solid is a surface because it 
has surfaces and some surface properties, or to say that fractions are a species of 
whole numbers because they happen to have some of the properties of whole numbers. 
It is fatal to confuse types or to mix dimensions. Time-binding activity—the defining 
mark of man—may involve, and often does involve, space-binding as a higher involves 
a lower; but to say that, therefore, man is a species of animal—a time-binding species 
thereof—is like saying that a solid is a species of surface, or that water is a species 
of oxygen, or that wine is a species of water, or that a violin is a species of wood, or 
that definite integration is a species of addition, or that a symphony is a species of 
sound. 

Such, then, is the new conception of man—the conception of a being whose char- 
acter and appropriate dignity consist in his peculiar capacity or power for binding time. 
It is intelligible to all, and is universal in its interest and appeal. Our sense of its sig- 
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nificance will grow as we meditate upon it. The author, I believe, is right in his belief 
that it marks the beginning and will guide the development of humanity’s manhood. 
I wish it were possible to examine here some of its bearings on the cardinal interests 
of mankind ; but I can do no more than barely allude to a few salient considerations. 

One of them is that, though we human beings are indeed not a species of animal, we 
are natural beings: it is as natural for us to bind time as it is natural for fishes to 
swim. 

That fact is fundamental. Another, also fundamental, is this: time-binding power— 
the characteristic of humanity—-is not an effect of civilisation, but is its cause; it is 
not a civilised energy, it is the energy that civilises; it is not produced by wealth, 
whether material or spiritual, but is the source and creator of wealth. 

I come now to the gravest ideration. I h as time-binding is the charac- 
teristic of humanity, to study and understand man is to study and understand the nature 
of his time-binding energies; the laws of human nature are the natural laws of these 
energies ; to discover these laws is a task of supreme importance, for it is evident that 
upon the natural laws of time-binding must be based the future science and art of 
human life and human welfare. 





NATURAL LAWS 


Fried, Alfred H. “A brief outline of the nature and aims of pacifism.” International 
Conciliation, Special Bul. New York: American Association for International 
Concilation, April 1915. p. 14. 


Not struggle is to be eliminated, but only its crudest form, physical struggle. This 
is a process that is developing almost automatically ; the whole evolution of mankind has 
more and more narrowed the plane of physical force and replaced it by spiritual struggle. 
To contest this would mean to contest history. Only between nations physical force is 
still applied, and even there not without certain restrictions. Psychic force has already 
gained a prominent place. Even the present competition of armaments may sometimes 
be called “‘a war of numbers,” and, therefore, psychical struggle. As @ rule, the power 
concentrated in the armies and navies is not exercised any more, but merely indicated, 
as with a bamk the paper money merely indicates its actual capital lying in its safes. 
Struggle is not eliminated through its refining; this only makes it more complex and 
more manifold. And the more it becomes complex, the less effective will physical force 
be, and only struggle is the father of all things; not—as one so readily confuses it—war, 
which is becoming more and more an impediment to progress. 

In nature, “struggle for existence” is never carried on for the extinction of its own 
species. Among all living beings this tragic destiny may only be observed in mankind. 

On the other hand, throughout nature the law of “mutual assistance” prevails among 
the same species. The struggle for existence has a justification only in the struggle of 
man against nature because only there is it productive, and it is exactly this struggle 
that drives men to co-operation and to organization. Thus even the natural “law of 
struggle” justifies pacifism. 

It is not necessary, as skeptics hold, for men to become “angels” before war can 
be eliminated from international relations. They only need to be what they are by 
nature: egoists; but egoists who must first learn to realize their true interests. 

From this results the invalidity of the objection that war is ineradicable because it is 
grounded in “human nature.” But supposing this objection were justified: Sexual 
instinct is also grounded in human nature. Nevertheless socicty knows how to protect 
itself when some one oversteps the barriers it has erected against this powerful natural 
instinct. Nobody would any longer excuse sexual criminals by pleading “natural laws.” 


DOES HUMAN NATURE CHANGE? 
Chittenden, H. M. “Does human nature change?” Atlantic M 109:777-82, June 1912. 


This question is doubtless a very old one, but it is being asked oftener to-day than 
ever before, because men’s minds are now more intently fixed upon the betterment of 
human conditions. To many it seems a necessary condition of such betterment that man 
himself in his fundamental nature should be growing better, and the typical reformer 
is pretty sure to assume that such is the case. Take, for example, the question of war 
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and peace. The commonest defense of the militarist against the attacks of the peace 
party is the assumed immutability of human nature. “Civilization,” he asserts, “has 
not changed human nature. The nature of man makes war inevitable.’* It seems not 
to occur to the pacificist to question the validity of this alleged relation of cause and 
effect, and he feels himself forced to meet the argument by the assumption that human 
nature does change, and, necessarily from his point of view, for the better. Expressions 
of the sarhe idea are common in all lines of philanthropic endeavor. Naturally the con- 
flict between these two opposing views is a source of immense confusion—a confusion 
that is “worse confounded” by the abstruse character of the relations involved. The 
present paper is an effort to clear away something of this confusion, and if its argu- 
ments tend to show, on the one hand, that human nature does not change, they show, 
on the other, that this fact is not incompatible with a progressive improvement of 
social conditions. 

Much of the confusion of thought on this subject arises from a lack of precise defini- 
tion, and this is particularly true in regard te the word change. Perhaps the best way 
to reach a clearer understanding of the term will be by eliminating some things which 
it does not properly include. In the first place, if we are seeking a practical working 
definition, we must reject those considerations which have no living force in human 
affairs, particularly those evolutionary processes which are assumed to have brought 
man up to his present high estate from the lowest forms of life. Whatever interest 
such processes may have as a philosophic speculation, and however fully we may accept 
them, they are of little value in the ordinary affairs of life. Those who wish to see 
war, for example, done away with, cannot afford to wait upon a process in which each 
infinitesimal advance has consumed a longer period than that which they believe to 
be necessary for the full accomplishment of their hopes. We must confine the question 
to relatively limited spaces of time, certainly not exceeding the period of recorded 
history. 

Again we should exclude those changes which arise from the blending of different 
types and races, and the fusing of their peculiar characteristics. These are not what 
are ordinarily meant in speaking of changes in human nature. 

So also anatomical changes, as in the cephalic index, which have been observed to 
result from a change of habitat, do not involve any change in those spiritual and in- 
tellectual qualities to which the term human nature commonly refers. 

In like manner we must exclude those infinite variations which mark off individuals 
from one another. The children of the same parents may, and generally do, differ 
greatly in their intellectual and moral traits—not only from their parents, but from one 
another. These differences may be compared to the waves of the sea, some above and 
some below, no two of the same form, but all, nevertheless, close to the unchanging 
level in which their own identity is quickly lost. 

Finally,—and this is the real difficulty——we must reject everything which is em- 
braced in that comprehensive word, education (e-ducere)—the leading or drawing out 
of the faculties of the mind, whether by parental training, the teaching of the schools, 
self-culture, spiritual transformation, the universal and never-ceasing influence of en- 
vironment, or whatever else goes to the development of individual character from the 
very moment of birth. These influences develop faculties, but they do not create them, 
or alter their character. 

The confusion of definition on this point is well illustrated by the following quota- 
tion from a recent issue of The Outlook: “Mr. George takes a tough out of the streets 
of New York City; he is trained in the George Junior Republic, is fitted for college, 
graduates with honor, and becomes a self-respecting and valued citizen. This has been 
done again and again. Does it involve no change in the tough’s nature?” This is not 
what is properly understood by the word “change,” as applied in a broad sense, when 
we speak of human nature as changing. It is education pure and simple. In like man- 
ner, religious transformation (“conversion”) is simply the drawing out of spiritual 
faculties which exist in the individual, rather than the working of any fundamental 
change in those faculties. In all these cases the modifications wrought, or the develop- 
ment produced, require the constant backing of effort to maintain them. Without such 
effort they quickly relapse or “‘back-slide’’ more or less nearly to their untutored condi- 
tion. If the real faculty itself had been changed, this reversion would hardly be expected. 

Changes wrought through education cannot be considered changes in human nature 


1 General J. R. Storey, U.S. Army. 
4—46199 
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unless they are capable of being transmitted by inheritance. It is again the old ques- 
tion of the transmission of acquired characteristics, with the weight of authority al- 
together in the negative. In a striking passage in The Century of the Child, Ellen Key 
thus refers to this matter: “With this list (with the possible exceptions of cannibalism, 
incest, murder, and theft) I have exhausted everything which mankind, since its con- 
scious history began, has really so intimately acquired that the achicvement is passed 
on in its flesh and blood.” The exceptions cited are really not exceptions at all, but 
the passage itself is an admirable definition of what a change in human nature, were 
such a thing possible, must be. It must be such a modification as can be passed on in 
the flesh and blood of the race, becoming thus a permanent acquisition. 

We sometimes run across the expression “contemporary qualities of human nature,” 
indicating a belicf that these qualities change from age to age. Yet, if we stop to 
think, we find it impossible to conceive of such a thing as a change in the motives 
and qualities of the human mind. Are the intellectual faculties different now from 
what they ever were? Is mathematical ability, for example, a different thing to-day 
from what it was in the days of Euclid or of Archimedes? And are the passions of envy, 
jealousy, anger, hatred, pugnacity, falsehood, on one side, and love, kindness, compassion, 
generosity, charity, on the other, different things from what they were when the 
Decalogue was written, or when St. Paul dissected so keenly the workings of the human 
heart? 

Evidently this is not what is meant by those who say that human nature changes. 
They apparently mean, not that these traits themselves change, but that the evil traits 
are gradually eliminated, so that man is inherently better than he used to be. In this 
they unwittingly imperil their own argument, for they assume that the influences affect- 
ing man’s nature work only in the direction of making it better. But if these assumed 
changes result from changed environment, which itself results from the incessant play 
of human activities, surely there is liability to downward as well as upward tendency. 
History is full of examples where the civilization of peoples has shown no upward 
tendency, but quite the reverse. If such unfavorable externals were to react on man’s 
fundamental] nature, dwarfing his intellectual powers, debasing his spiritual and moral 
capacity, so as to make him an inferior being who would no longer respond to educa- 
tion in the same degree as before, then, indeed, humanity would be in a bad case. 

Enforcing this consideration, Alfred Russel Wallace says: ‘Now it is surely a 
great blessing if we can believe that this widespread system of fraud and falsehood 
[referring to certain evils characteristic of modern society] does not produce any in- 
herited deterioration in the next generation.’”” Those who are reluctant to recognize the 
immutability of human nature, fearing (most mistakenly) that to do so would be tanta- 
mount to saying that continued progress in aivilization is impossible, should consider 
the vastly important fact that it protects humanity from irrevocable loss as a result of 
adverse external conditions. 

It is generally recognized that the forces of natural selection, as they are believed 
to have operated in developing animal life on this planet, are practically inoperative 
when applied to human nature, if not to the animal man himself. Human volition ut- 
terly confounds the normal process, and it is a question if the tendency is not to pre- 
serve the unfit rather than the fit. It is held with much reason that the effect of long- 
continued wars in the past, of monasticism in the Middle Ages, and the scrupulous 
preservation of the weak and infirm in modern times, may have operated, and may still 
operate, to diminish in some degree the pristine vigor of the race. It may be, as many 
believe, that future development will change all this, and that the advance of civiliza- 
tion will produce favorable conditions in selective breeding, as, for example, the emanci- 
pation of woman, by which she will be less under the necessity of forming unwise mar- 
riages, and, by her greater means of self-support, can choose more wisely with whom 
she will mate. But in the existing state of society any belief that man is evolving into 
a higher nature, so that, apart from the influence of education, he is a better man than 
of old, stands wholly without foundation. 

In attempting to get a clear perspective of the subject, our inquiry should, it would 
seem, take some such form as this :— 

If a child of to-day could be subjected from the moment of its birth to the environ- 
ment of its remote ancestors, say two, five, or ten thousand years ago, is there any 
reason to believe that he would exhibit any marked difference in his “human nature” 
from that of his surroundings? Is there the slightest possibility that he would develop 
anything of the very different civilization or culture in which his parents lived? Would 
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he feel any unusual aversion to slavery, for instance, or to gladiatorial games, or ancient 
cruelties of any sort, from the fact that his immediate ancestors lived in an environ- 
ment where moral culture did not permit such practices? And, conversely, if a new- 
born Roman or Grecian babe could have been transferred, from the moment of its birth, 
to an environment like that of the United States in the twentieth century, is there any 
reason to believe that he would have exhibited qualities which would mark him off from 
his contemporaries, and suggest a relationship to those far-off times? 

It would seem that any candid valuation of the evidence before us must answer 
these questions in the negative. There may be differences due to the intermingling of 
races, but, except for these, there is no evidence to show that the intellectual, moral, or 
spiritual nature of man is different to-day from what it has always been. The course 
of thought is, indeed, very different in one age from that in another. Religions or sys- 
tems of philosophy give way to others entirely different, but this does not prove that 
man’s nature has changed in the interim, or that a child of one period, if it could be 
reared in the environment of the other, would not conform as perfectly to such environ- 
ment as it does to that in which its lot is actually cast. 

Examples commonly cited in support of the argument that human nature changes, 
aptly illustrate the confusion of definition which it is here sought to point out. For 
instance, the writer in The Outlook already quoted says: ‘‘Imagine modern ladies turn- 
ing down their thumbs to indicate that the unsuccessful player [in the gladiatorial com- 
bat] is to be killed!” If it were possible to take any given number of modern female 
babes and rear them from birth in an environment like that of Trajan’s reign, there is 
no doubt, whatever, that as large a proportion as was true of Roman women would do 
that very thing. The avidity with which some American women frequent the bull- 
fights of Mexico, and other similar evidence which will readily oecur to anyone, show 
very convincingly that they would go to the limit of those excesses just as certain Roman 
women did. For it was not all of them, by any means, who did those things. There 
was an undercurrent of opposition to them, and there were earnest attempts at reform. 
There is no reason to suppose that the population of Rome, if reared in an environ- 
ment like that of our own country, would not have felt to the full extent that we do 
a repugnance to practices which their civilization sanctioned. 

In similar vein to that of the above quotation, Frances Power Cobbe exclaims, as 
if the mere statement carried its own refutation, “Let us imagine the repetition of a 
Roman triumph after the Franco-German War, and the German Emperor Wilhelm enter- 
ing Berlin with the Empress Eugénie in chains, like another Zenobia, forming part of 
the procession.” No candid student of history, it may be confidently asserted, can have 
any doubt that, if the Franco-German War had been fought under the customs prevail- 
ing in Aurelian’s time, the triumphal procession in Berlin would have been marked by 
those very practices which to us seem so barbarous. And it is equally certain that if 
Aprelian had waged his successful campaign against Palmyra under modern customs of 
war, and in the atmosphere of modern public opinion, he would have treated his illus- 
trious captive with at least as chivalrous consideration as the Germans did theirs in 18790. 

History abounds in evidence of the correctness of these conclusions. In times when 
custom sanctioned, if it did not enjoin, these barbarities, there were examples of virtue 
of as high an order as any of which the present can boast; and, in these later times, 
when custom prohibits such practices, there are examples of as gross barbarity as any 
which marked the history of the past. What was the rule then is the exception now, 
and the exception then has become the rule now. But it is not a change in human 
nature which has caused this interchange between rule and exception. What it is, 
we shall attempt to show a little further on; but we may remark, in passing, that 
it is this fact of the immutability of human nature which gives history its real 
value. The doings and sayings.of the ancients have a vital force for us, and are 
not mere lifeless records, simply because of the identity of their motives with our 
own. The story of Joseph and his brethren, the fables of Aesop, the proverbs of 
Solomon, the philosophy of Socrates, the sayings of Marcus Aurelius, the poetry of 
Shakespeare, are as true for us to-day as they were for the world to which they were 
given. Perhaps the highest value of the Bible is the fact that its portrayals of human 
nature, though among a distinct and peculiar race, and in an environment utterly foreign 
to that of to-day, are absolutely faithful to our own times. And this is true as far 
back as we can catch the faintest glimpse of man’s activities on this planet. We study 
the ancient philosophers and find them likewise discoursing of their “‘ancients” very 
much as we discourse of them. ‘“Knowest thou not this of old since men were placed 
upon the earth?” | 


} 
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To many it will seem that this conclusion presents a hopeless view of human destiny. 
If the individual man is not becoming better, can the grand aggregate of men—the 
world at large—civilization—become better? Yes, and for the reason that the relation 
of cause and effect implied in this question does not, in fact, exist. Progress or retro- 
gression in civilization is not contingent upon changes_in human nature. The process 
from the beginning has been one of accumulation or of loss. It has resulted in profound 
changes of environment, and these, reacting upon individual education or development, 
produce correspondingly different results; but the varying results are due to a changed 
environment, and not to a changed nature. 

What does change—and this is the foundation of our faith in better things to come— 
is that fund of human experience which we call civilization. Year by year, century by 
century, this fund grows and changes, and, at any epoch, it constitutes the chief factor 
in the environment of life. Men learn from research and experience, and what they 
find of real vitality they build into their institutions, and the child that comes into the 
world to-day grows up under very different influences from those which surrounded the 
children of one, five, or ten centuries ago. His nature is trained along different lines 
and subjected to different restraints, and the same raw material yields correspondingly 
different results. That the outward expression of his nature has changed is no evidence 
that his nature itself has changed. It proves simply that, while human nature is ever 
the same, the growth and influence of civilization produce from this same nature ever- 
changing results. 

It is difficult—even quite impossible except with the strictest guard over one’s 
thoughts—to give due weight to the profound influence of that portion of the environ- 
ment of life which is a direct product of the human mind. But, if we succeed in the 
attempt, we shall see clearly that what marks us off from our ancestors is a changed 
environment, and not a changed human nature. Take England, for example. The same 
sun, the same fogs, the same hills, the same shore line, the same Atlantic with its calms 
and storms washing the same coasts—all are there quite as they were when Julius 
Caesar carried his legions across the channel two thousand years ago. But how changed 
in all else! The face of the landscape has been profoundly modified, but this change, 
great as it is, is small indeed compared with that of the invisible environment of life— 
the fund of accumulated knowledge transmitted in books or the customs of the people 
or handed down from mind to mind. In almost everything which determines the bend- 
ing of a twig and the inclination of the tree, the two periods are totally different; and, 
although germs of growth with all their latent powers may be exactly the same in 
the two cases, the grown-up trees may be as unlike as it would be possible to be and 
still belong to a common species. 

This distinction between the immutability of human nature, on the one hand, and 
the mutability of environment, on the other, is well illustrated by two common sayings 
which have found a permanent place in the language of civilized peoples. The first gs, 
“Human nature does not change,” or ““Human nature is now the same that it ever was.” 
It is the natural conclusion which the study of the past forces on the mind. The 
other saying is, “‘Times have changed.” These two spontaneous expressions of human 
experience contain our whole thesis in a nutshell. Times change, but human nature 
does not change. By “times” we mean what Cicero meant when he exclaimed, “O 
tempora! O mores!”—the intellectual and moral, and, to some extent, the material, 
environment of a particular epoch. This, indeed, changes. Even standards of right 
and wrong—the conscience of a people—may be very different at different periods, but 
the difference lies wholly in externals, not at all in man’s nature. 

“Environment is the father of us all—environment and heredity,” says a distin- 
guished writer; and, with fine discrimination, a great philosopher has defined environ- 
ment as “social heredity.” It is heredity, in this second sense,—the power of preserv- 
mg and passing on to one generation the achievements of another,—that makes progress 
in civilization possible. Immutability in human nature does not mean a limitation upon 
progress, but it shows where the responsibility for progress lies. Humanity is seen to 
be the architect of its own fortune, the conserver of its own destiny. It cannot shirk 
this responsibility, nor lay upon Providence its own shortcomings. It has received its 
talent, and while Nature will preserve it from deterioration, she has shown no intention 
to add to its intrinsic worth. Even if it were true, as some believe, that man’s nature 
has retrograded under the adverse influences referred to earlier in this paper, civilization 
might nevertheless move on, for the vast accumulation of the past makes it possible to 
accomplish far more with inferior means to-day than was possible with superior means 
in former times. 
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IMPERMANENCE OF HUMAN NATURE 


Kantor, Jacob R. An outline of social psychology. Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 
1929. pp. 293-5. 


Those who believe in the permanence of human nature appear to overlook the de- 
tailed responses of individuals. They look upon human behavior only in its statistical 
aspects. It is true that persons summed up as particular social groups always perform 
typical actions. Thus Russians always live in Russia, are orthodox, and speak Russian, 
but such generalization informs us at once that we are not on psychological ground. 
Here there is on the surface a permanence of action and circumstance. But no such 
diuturnity of psychological phenomena is admissible when we are concerned with actual 
psychological adjustments. In such phenomena we observe numerous and constant 
changes. The cultural equipment of persons is forever varying commutually with changes 
in their’ correlated stimuli functions. 

Of course one cannot deny that some individuals change comparatively little. In 
such cases we almost always find that these persons live in isolation and do not come 
into contact with situations capable of changing their reactional equipments. But even 
the most enduring personalities leave no room for the belief in immutable entities or 
qualities. 

When we study actual behavior conditions we accomplish two things. In the first 
place, we learn just what the conditions and circumstances are, under which human 
nature develops in both its cultural and non-cultural phases’. We learn further that 
the less intricate the personality the less likelihood there is of changing. Those in- 
dividuals who live in simpler ethnic and national collectivities and who are accordingly 
in contact with fewer institutions do not have as many opportunities to alter their psy- 
chological natures as those living in more complex civilizations. 

Probably the doctrine of permanent human nature is also kept alive by the con- 
fusion of psychological facts with anatomical characteristics. For the most part the 
anatomical makeup of individuals remains relatively fixed, especially when we compare 
members of different racial or national communities. Even here, however, careful study 
indicates the great variability in general appearance, size and shape of head and other 
biological characteristics. On the whole, too, such changes are traceable to the altered 
behavior life of such persons although the detailed correlations are not available for 
enumeration. 

Now it is not to be denied that there is a factor of human nature which is subject 
to very little alteration. These are of course the reflex elements of the universal be- 
havior equipment. . Clearly such reactions, being based upon the biological character- 
istics of individuals and the natural properties of objects, always remain much as they 
are in the beginning. But of course these are such simple actions that they are hardly 
representative of the individual’s total personality. If those who believe in the perma- 
nence of human nature base their attitude upon the constancy of reflex action we must 
be somewhat sympathetic with their view. The indiscrimination involved, however, does 
nothing to mitigate the ineptness of the interpretation when applied to the whole of 
human nature. 

Were human nature invariable it would be impossible for individuals to move from 
one group and be reculturalized in another. We must appeal to the myriads of cases in 
which persons not only take on new and enlarged personality equipments but discard 
the old. What psycholowically active individual has not been frequently reborn intel- 
lectually? What we may ask is the meaning of religious conversion if not a funda- 
mental change in cultural personality? Is it an infrequent phenomenon for an in- 
dividual to lose the language of his youth and to be inured as a member of another 
ethnic or national linguistic community? What can higher education genuinely signify 
but a transformation of the cognitive personality? We cannot allow the argument 
that because these are only partial metamorphoses they do not signify that human nature 
is changed. For in the first place, thees types of equipment are of the very essence 
of psychological nature and the question whether more or less alteration occurs does not 
gainsay the genuineness of the personality transformation. In the second place, there 
is no type of personality change that does not occur, nor is there any limit to the amount 
of the person’s nature that can be transformed. 

It has already been suggested that the alteration of social personality is a function 
of the modifications in the institutional surroundings of the individual. In general we 
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may point out two main conditions underlying the changes in human nature. In the 
first place, there is the modification of the institutions themselves among which the 
individual lives. By whatever means the institutions surrounding the individual become 
different through that method the cultural personality of the person will take on marked 
differences. On the other hand, the individual may move from one institutional location 
to another so that his change of personality character will consist primarily of sub- 
stituting newer for older behavior equipment. 


HUMAN NATURE MUST FURNISH ITS OWN STANDARDS FOR 
ITS REMAKING 


Hocking, William Ernest. Human nature and its remaking. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. pp. 5-9. 


There is but one exception,. presumably, to the rule that the arts of animals are 
directed to the environment. The human being does deliberately undertake, while re- 
shaping his outer world, to reshape himself also. In meeting unsatisfactory conditions,— 
searcity of food, danger, ete.,—the simpler animal does what it can to change those con- 
ditions. The human being does likewise; but there sometimes occurs to him the addi- 
tional reflection, “perhaps there should be some change in myself also.’”’ Scarcity of 
food may become to him an argument for greater foresight or industry, danger for 
more caution. If a beast is threatened, it may either fight or retreat: if a man is 
threatened, he may (while dealing with the facts) become a critic also of his own fear 
or anger. 

Man thus becomes for himself an object of artful reconstruction, and this is an art 
peculiar to man. Whatever is done in the world by way of producing better human 
individuals, whether for the benefit of the species or for the ends of individuals them- 
selves, man is an agent in it: it is done not merely to him but by him. He has become 
judge of his own nature and its possibilities. ‘‘Evolution” leaves its work in his hands 

so far as he is concerned. 

I do not say that man is the only cr« ature that has a part in its own making. 
Every organism may be said (with due interpretation of terms) to build itself, to regen- 
erate itself when injured, to recreate itself and, in striving for its numerous ends, to 
develop itself—to grow. It may be, as we were saying, an agent in evolution. But in all 
likelihood, it is only the human being that does these things with conscious intention, 
that examines and revises his mental as well as his physical self, and that proceeds 
according to a preformed idea of what this self should be. To be human is to be self- 
conscious ; and to be self-conscious is to bring one’s self into the sphere of art, as an 
object to be judged, altered, improved. 

Human beings as we find them are accordingly artificial products; and for better 
or for worse they must always be such. Nature has made us: social action and our own 
efforts must continually remake us. Any attempt to reject art for “nature” can only 
result in an artificial naturalness which is far less genuine and less pleasing than the 
natural work of art. 

Further, as self-consciousness varies, the amount or degree of this remaking activity 
will vary. And self-consciousness is on the increase. M. Bergson has strongly argued 
that consciousness (including self-consciousness) has no quantity; but I must judge that 
among the extremely few respects in which human history shows unquestionable growth 
we must include the degree and range of self-consciousness. Whatever psychology may 
be, it is only a self-conscious being that could have developed such a science. The com- 
paratively recent emergence of this science, and also the persistent advance of the sub- 
jective or introspective element in literature and in all fine art are tokens of the in- 
creasing self-consciousness of the race. And as a further indication and result of this 
increase, the art of human reshaping has taken definite character, has left its inci- 
dental beginnings far behind, has become an institution, a group of institutions. 

Among the earliest of men the shaping of human nature must have been carried 
on by such sporadic expressions of criticism and admiration as pass perpetually between 
the members of any human group,—acting then, as they still act upon ourselves, like a 
million mallets to fashion each member somewhat nearer to the social heart’s desire. 
Wherever a language exists, as a magazine of established meanings, there will be found 
a repertoire of epithets of praise and blame, at once results and implements of this social 
process. 
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Such a vocabulary needs only to exist in order to act as a constant, inescapable 
force; but the effect of current ideals is redoubled when a coherent agency, such as 
public religion, assumes in their behalf a deliberate propaganda and lends to them the 
weight of all time, all space, all wonder, and all fear. 

No man can be wholly indifferent to what his fellows wish him to be; but the 
aggressive and pointed demands of the gods with their unknown capacities for injury 
and benefit raise the whole matter to a new state of importance. For many centuries 
religion was the chief repository of the ripening self-knowledge and self-discipline of 
the human mind because in the effort to see himself as the gods saw him man became 
most keenly self-conscious, most alive to what he might make of himself. Now, besides 
this original agency we have its off-shoots, politics, education, legislation, the penal art, 
as independent institutions for the reshaping of human nature. 

The agencies have thus become diverse, and to some extent have lost touch with 
one another. What the family would like to make of the child, the state of the citizen, 
the church of the communicant, the fraternity of its fellow, the army of the soldier, 
the industrial order of the worker, the revellers of their comrade,—these are not all 
in conspicuous accord: and it is not certain that any of them are in accord with what 
an individual, who may assume in turn all of these characters, may want to make of 
himself. Nevertheless, the raw material of human nature is the same in all these con- 
texts. Plastic as it is, it still has a character of its own. Versatile as it is, there 
must be a degree of consistency in the moulds that are put upon it. Submissive as it 
seems to be, all its acceptances of standard from outside are tentative; in the long run, 
the standards by which human nature is to be remade must be its own. Obscure as 
is its presentiment of what it wants to be, that presentiment is its ultimate guide; 
and the more confused the voices that assume to dictate to it, the more its need of 
an authentic interpreter. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF CHANGING HUMAN NATURE 


Hocking, William Ernest. Human nature and its remaking. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. pp. 15-21. 


We are said to have an immediate consciousness of freedom, that is to say, of wide 
margins of possibility. If this consciousness could be translated into a definite proposi- 
tion, it would presumably assert not alone “I can do (within these wide margins) what 
I will,”” but also, “I can become what I will.” 

There have been times when this “testimony of consciousness” has carried much 
weight, even to the point of being held decisive; there have been other times when it 
has forthwith been rejected as more probably than not an illusion on the ground that 
intuition is the most untrustworthy of all modes of knowledge. At present, there is less 
disposition to believe that we have within ourselves cither a fountain of deception or a 
fountain of finished truth: we are inclined rather to question what precisely this in- 
tuition means, and to seek that meaning in facts of a more objective order, such as 
the structure of the human being, or his historic doings. 

As to structure, human nature is undoubtedly the most plastic part of the living 
world, the most adaptable, the most educable. Of all animals, it is man in whom 
heredity counts for least, and conscious building forces for most. Consider that his in- 
fancy is longest, his instincts least fixed, his brain most unfinished at birth, his powers 
of habit-making and habit-changing mest marked, his susceptibility to social impressions 
keenest,—and it becomes clear that in every way nature, as a prescriptive power, has 
provided in him for her own displacement. Having provided the raw material, nature 
now charters man to complete the work and make of himself what he will. His major 
instincts and passions first appear on the scene not as controlling forces, but as elements 
of play, to be tried in a thousand modes and contexts and admitted but slowly to the 
status of settled habits in forms chosen by the player. Other creatures nature could 
largely finish: the human creature must finish himself. 

And as to history, it cannot be said that the results of man’s attempts at self- 
modelling appear to belie the liberty thus promised in his constitution. Just as he has 
retired his natural integument in favor of an artificial clothing, capable of expressing 
endless nuances not alone of status and wealth, but of temper and taste as well,— 
conservatism or venturesomeness, solemnity, gaiety, profusion, color, dignity, careless- 
ness or whim,—so his natural mentality appears to have served as a neutral medium to 
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be fashioned into equally various modes of character and custom. That is a hazardous 
refutation of socialism or of any other proposed revolution which consists in pointing 
out that its success would require a change in human nature. Under the spell of par- 
ticular ideas monastic communities have flourished, in comparison with whose demands 
upon human nature the change required by socialism—so far as it calls for purer altruism 
and not pure economic folly—is trivial. To any one who asserts as a dogma that “Human 
nature never changes,” it is fair to reply, “It is human nature to change itself.” 

When one reflects to what extent racial and national traits are manners of the 
mind, fixed by social rather than by physical heredity, while the bodily characters them- 
selves may be due in no small measure to sexual choices at first experimental, then 
imitative, then habitual, one is not disposed to think lightly of the human capacity for 
self-modification. 

But it is still possible to be skeptical as to the depth and permanence of any 
changes which are brought about by conscious strain and effort. Admitting the interest 
of knowing what is possible by way of the curious or heroic, it is still more important 
to know the level to which all curves tend to return after the fortuitous effort and 
circumstances are withdrawn. Our immediate consciousness of freedom may prove to 
have as much and as little significance as our quite similar feeling of physical ability, it 
may be valid primarily for the moment in which it occurs. I feel just now as if I 
could leap to any heights, and this feeling is now wholly deceptive: I could indeed do 
so except for the gravity of things in this part of space, which will announce, in the 
next moment, the level I can reach and where I must come to rest. Similarly, there 
are few maxims of conduct, and few laws, so contrary to nature that they could not be 
put into momentary effect by individuals, or by communities. No one presumes to limit 
what men can attempt; one only enquires what the silent forces are which determine 
what can last. 

What, in our own society, is the possible future of measures dealing with divorce, 
with war, with political corruption, with prostitution, with superstition? Enthusiastic 
idealism is too precious an energy to be wasted if we can spare its false efforts by 
recognizing that pugnacity, greed, sex, fear, and the like, are permanent ingredients 
of our being, and set fixed limits to what can be done with us. Is human nature so 
yielding and characterless as it seems to itself in moments of sated and quiescent appe- 
tite, when it appears docile to any mould? Do we not know that the aboriginal passions 
have definite bents of their own, with recurring and relentless cravings, long thoughts, 
and smouldering revenges, such as no ruler within the self or outside of it does well to 
ignore? Machiavelli was not inclined to make little of what an unhampered ruler could 
do with his subjects; yet he saw in such passions as these a fixed boundary to the power 
of the Prince. “It makes him hated above all things to be rapacious, and to be a violator 
of the property and women of his subjects, from both of which he must abstain.” And 
if Machiavelli's despotism meets its master in the undercurrents of human instincts, 
governments of less determined stripe, whether of states or of persons, would hardly 
do well to treat these ultimate data with less respect. 

It is peculiarly the legislator who needs wisdom about the possibility of durable 
changes in human character, and who in ages of effort to improve mankind by law 
should have gained some empirical wisdom of his own, since he must deal with masses 
and averages. And, in fact, we find a kind of official legislative pessimism or resigna- 
tion, voiced frequently by the wise and great from Solomon to this day. At present it 
derives large nourishment from statistics. The secular steadiness of the percentages, 
let us say of the major crimes, shows in the clearest light where the constant level of no- 
effort lies. When Huxley likened the work of civilization to the work of the gardener 
with his perpetual warfare against wildness and weeds, he pictured a philosophy for 
the legislator. The world-wise lawgiver will respect the attainable and maintainable 
level of culture, a level not too far removed from the stage of no-effort. 

Indeed, there are many who believe, at present, that our social pilots would do well 
to relax their strain in the field of conscious character-building and turn their attention 
back again to the stock. Perhaps nature was sagacious after all in making her im- 
provements primarily at the point of reproduction. If anything extensive is to be ac- 
complished, may not eugenices offer a better prospect than eternal discipline? The 
future of the race may conceivable be found in a new and scientifically developed aris- 
tocracy of blood. With the old material nothing important can be achieved. 

How different from this legislative pessimism is the above-mentioned pessimism of 
religion. The great religions have spoken ill of original human nature; but they have 
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never despaired of its possibilities. No sacred scripture so far as I know asserts that 
men are born “free and equal”; but no accident of birth is held by the major religions 
(with the exception of Brahmanism) to exclude any human being from the highest re- 
ligious attainment. In spite of the revolutionary character of their standards, they 
are still, for the most part, committed to the faith that these standards are reachable. 
And they have so far entrusted themselves to this faith that the entire accumulation of 
scientific knowledge regarding the determination of character, regarding heredity, and 
especially regarding the instincts, leaves them unmoved. This may be a case of the 
usual indifference of religion to “‘progress’®; but more probably it is a deliberate re- 
jection of the view that the born part of man is decisive. Religion declines to limit the 
moral possibility of human nature. 

Thus in the world of practical endeavor as in the world of theory the two extreme 
positions in the problem of possibility still confront one another. One might suppose, 
since the question is a practical one, that experience would long ago have settled the 
matter. And probably, if experience could have settled the matter, it would have been 
settled long ago. 

For after all, how would you judge from experience what the possibilities of human 
nature are? All the remaking agencies, religion added, have failed to make a world of 
saints, or any resemblance thereof. True; but they have made some saints. And in a 
question of what is possible, negative experience counts for nothing if there is but a 
single positive success. 

‘As for the rest, their failure may indeed be due to the incapacity of average human 
nature. But there are many other conceivable reasons for it, such as lack of effort, lack 
of faith, political pessimism itself, and finally, lack of wish. Is it altogether certain 
that the saint of history is the one human success and hence the pattern for all man- 
kind? To the coldly political eye, his leaven seems to lose much of its distinction as 
it spreads through the lump,—as if the réle hardly fitted the majority. Indeed, those 
who pursue to the end the counsels of perfection tear away from the mass; and the 
best examples stand in splendid isolation. May it not be true that the goal of character 
which seems possible only to the few is closed to the many only because they cannot be 
brought wholly to desire it? A revised conception of what is desirable may bring a 
revised view of what is possible. 

We turn, then, to consider the status of our third problem, What do we wish to 
make of human nature? 


THE AGENCIES OF REMAKING HUMAN NATURE 


Hocking, William Ernest. Human nature and its remaking. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. pp. 171-4. 


In studying original human nature, we have already begun the study of the remaking 
of human nature. For remaking is in large part a work of man upon himself, i.e., the 
gradual transformation of the fragmentary and particular impulses by the central in- 
stinect, the will. The self-conscious being is inevitably a self-changing being; and what 
we have called the moral aspect of original nature is simply the self-conscious will taking 
a broad cosmic responsibility for the work of self-building, making itself a present 
partner with man’s remoter destiny. 

The moral consciousness is not separable from any other aspect of self-consciousness. 
It is not necessarily a moral sense which may lead one to such reflections as “I am 
awkward, or slow, or peculiar, or inefficient”; yet in judgments of this sort, if there is 
a morale behind them, remaking processes begin. Wherever the human being can catch 
a glimpse of himself as a whole, self-judgment will emerge, and the central instinct will 
begin to impose its findings upon each impulse severally. F 

And strictly speaking, nothing can transform a will but itself. It is easily possible 
to force a man to behave this way or that, by various sorts of coercion; but this is 
not to effect a change in*his instincts, and unless the instincts are reached there is no 
change in the man. To change human nature is to change what it wants, or wills, and 
nothing can naturalize within the will such a change but the will itself. 

But the inner factors do no work except in conjunction with outer occasions which 
furnish the materials and the incentives for self-judgment. And this co-operation of 
inner with outer factors of change is what we mean by the word “experience.” 

It is customary to make a contrast between what one learns on the basis of his 
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own experience and what he learns from his social environment. On this ground 
we might be inclined to divide the agencies of remaking into two groups which we 
might broadly label, experience and training. This distinction must have some justifica- 
tion. Otherwise there would be no meaning in the question whether social pressure, 
or some particular brand of social pressure, is helpful or hurtful to human nature. Such 
a question implies that there is a normal course of development which human nature, 
left to itself, its own data and reflection, would tend to realize. When, for example, Mr. 
Bertrand Russell says that “Those who have had most of ‘education’ are very often 
atrophied in their mental and spiritual life’—and no doubt he is right—he implies that 
this mental and spiritual life of the individual mind has a natural growth and destiny of 
its own, capable in some way of being ascertained and used as a standard for judging 
the results of social action. We might then be expected to show what experience would 
do with human nature if there were no such thing as social pressure and education. 

It is obvious, however, that social experience is an integral part of individual ex- 
perience; since individual experience has neither its complete data nor its working 
tools apart from social interaction. The various standards of self-judgment gain 
certainty and vigor only in the give and take of the group; there are no more 
impressive arguments for changing one’s ways than the wholly spontaneous reactions 
of one’s fellows; and the private self hardly knows its own desires apart from the 
experiences that come through play, submission, dominance, affection, and the like. 
Isolation, actual or theoretical, would give us as distorted a view of the work of 
experience as of original human nature. There is thus no point in attempting a 
distinction between the effects of solitary experience and the effects of companion- 
ship: the only distinction worth drawing would be between one’s own reflection upon 
his entire experience, social and solitary, and his neizhbor’s reflection, especially 
when the neighborly views are enforced by artificial rewards and punishments. 

This is the distinction which we shall undertake to draw, meaning by “experience” 
simply that inner digestion of data of all sorts whereby the outcome of every essay 
in behavior becomes a basis for modifying the next similar essay, and excluding the 
influence of all deliberate suggestion and training. We shall first glance at the 
task which experience in this sense has to accomplish. 


THE TASK OF EXPERIENCE 


Hocking, William Ernest. Human nature and its remaking. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. pp. 175-9. 


There is more reshaping to be done in the human being than in any other creature. 
This is partly because in him the instincts appear in more numerous fragments, legs 
fixed in their connections and hence less promptly serviceable, as the human infant 
is less nearly ready at birth for locomotion than the new-born colt. But it is also 
partly because the great middle group of instincts which we have called the general 
instinets are more general, so that there is more work to be done to fit them to specific 
circumstances. . 

No creature can engage in food-getting-in-general: it must get particular items 
of food in particular ways. Even the most definite units of behavior, as grasping, 
biting, are generalities needing adjustment to every individual task. All instincts, 
then, and especially human instincts, have to be brought to earth by building a bridge 
from the universal to the particular. The human being, so far as his original impulses 
are guiding him, is in the position of an agent under such widely general orders that 
he is allowed, and obliged, to use a liberal “discretion.”’ It is in this gap between the 
broad thrust of instinct and the particular emergency that “intelligence” finds its 
first employment. 

When I say that intelligence—i.ec., the idea of a total end regulating the ways and 
means to its fulfilment—spans this gap, I do not mean that it acts unaided. Nature 
does not fail to make specific suggestions in specific situations: in every circumstance 
there must, of course, be some nervous route of least resistance. Nature may produce 
a veritable magazine of handy responses, which may be run through more or less 
mechanically until some one suits the emergency, as in the case of an animal seeking 
to escape from a trap. But the significant thing is that Nature herself draws the 
distinetion between these suggestions and the major instinct: they are alterable, loosely 
attached, while the general instinct remains controlling the alterations. The law 
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seems to hold for human nature that the more specific the suggestion, the more 
alterable it is. 

Take, for example, the instinct to fly from danger—a general instinct. No 
highly developed creature is endowed with such an instinct without numerous auxiliary 
responses. When a special sign indicates a special danger—a loud noise, a “large 
object coming rapidly toward one’’—nature has one or more proposals to make, also 
comparatively specifice—to shrink, to retire, to get closer to companions, to call out, 
to hide. But it is just these special signs (stimuli) and special suggestions (responses) 
which are modifiable. Thus, birds which by impulse take to flight at any loud noise 
may learn to sit through the passage of a railway train; while the mere sight of a 
man on foot will scatter them. The former special stimulus has ceased to have the 
general meaning “danger”; the latter special stimulus has acquired that general 
meaning. A rabbit at large when alarmed will make for its burrow; in captivity, 
it will make for its box or kennel. The general meaning, “escape,” can no longer 
take the former special route—the natural way; the latter response has acquired that 
meaning. In such modifications of stimulus or response, or both, consists the education or 
self-education of the animal: they are the work of “intelligence,” so far as they are guided 
by the persisting idea of the general end, that is to say, by a mind or self; we call 
them, also, the results of “‘experience”—understanding, however, that apart from the 
“intelligence” the experience would mean nothing, and therefore accomplish nothing. 

What is accomplished is usually something more, however, than a fitting of a 
particular response to a particular situation, as the examples given will show. For 
the new stimuli and responses that are brought under the general instinct are them- 
selves general. The bird has an attitude toward “walking men” which, though far 
more specific than its attitude toward “danger,” is still a general attitude. These 
acquired generalities we call habits. A habit might indeed be fairly described as an 
acquired (and usually comparatively specific) instinct. It is what experience deposits 
when the mind has played long enough with a situation that is bound to recur; has 
played long enough, that is, with its repertoire of responses and its own inventions, 
to adopt a general method as best, and to turn its experience-interest to other situations. 

Thus “experience” moves through the growth of our natural impulses like a 
reaper’s swath,—concerned at every point with the particular instance, while having 
before it and leaving behind it only the masses and bundles of grain, generalities of 
higher and lower level. The result of this reaping of experience is that nothing 
is left standing in its original relation to Mother Earth. Everything is now brought 
into relation to the purposes of the reaper. No natural impulse can become a matter 
of experience and remain unchanged. What we call memory implies that every new 
stimulus will be invested with all the meaning of what followed at the previous 
ventures. Every new effort is normally more my own than any previous effort. 
And if a mind is equipped like the human mind with vigorous impulses of. curiosity 
and play, the most favorable result of any item of behavior will not preserve the 
next following cases of the kind from experimental variation, though it were always 
for the worse. 

But we must now look more particularly at the methods by which experience 
works in transforming instinct. 











CHAPTER III 
INSTINCTS AND EMOTIONS 


INSTINCTIVE and emotional types of behavior are extremely impor- 
tant to the student of psychology. Objective measurement and analysis 
of these types of behavior is very difficult. Due to the lack of scientific 
study much speculative and controversial literature has arisen in these 
fields. It is beyond our purpose to consider that literature here. Cer- 
tain instinctive types of behavior have been considered as standing in 
the road to universal peace. Space permits the mention of only one, 
viz., pugnacity. Emotional types of behavior which make the most direct 
contributions to our problem are love, hate, anger, and fear. 


INSTINCTS AND EMOTIONS: CAUSES OF WAR 


Advocate of Peace. “The causes of war—the sole problem of the peace makers?” 
Advocate of Peace 85:166-7, May 1923. 


The trouble is not that we do not know the causes of war. We know them. 
They are as infinite as the instincts and emotions of men. Indeed, they are the 
instincts and emotions of men. If we are to remove the causes of war, therefore, 
we must remove the instincts and emotions of men. But if we remove the instincts 
and emotions of men, we remove men, for men are their instincts and emotions. 

Every one of us has inherited responses to definite external or internal stimuli. 
These are our instincts. They are forces common to us all. Without them there 
would be no race unity or race at all. Our instinct to preserve ourselves, to fear 
evil, to fight an aggressor, to hate injustice, to assert ourselves under one set of 
circumstances and to retire under another, to hunt, to handle, to move, to accumulate, 
to understand—these are inherited by us all. Without them life itself would be 
impotent. There are other race instincts, such as the instinct to mate, to care for 
the young, to love, to be jealous, to be modest, the instinct of sympathy, love for the 
beautiful, play, religion, gregariousness—these all enter into the very foundations of 
groups, societies, nations. If any one or group of these does not function at its 
proper level, the tendency is for it to lessen in intensity, possibly to atrophy and 
disappear. This cannot be true of all of them, but it is undoubtedly true of some. 
Practically all of these instincts are capable of modification. Some of them are 
fixed and permanent. As Professor Pillsbury says: “It must be remembered that 
instinct is developed, modified, and even restrained through experience, and reduced 
to conventional type by social pressure, itself an expression of the social instinct.” 
But in the main instincts are inherited facts of life, and without them there would 
be no life. 

The same thing is true of our emotions, our feelings of pleasure or pain accom- 
panying a given state of consciousness. These emotions of ours constitute our most 
self-asserting mental states. We act emotionally against evils, especially if they 
threaten us or ours. Our pride in achievement, ambitions, are the foundations of 
any esprit de corps. We respond emotionally to truth and beauty. Sensations, 
sentiments, instincts express themselves in cmotions. We act from these emotions. 
Without them we would not act. To eliminate them would mean to eliminate life— 
at least life as we understand it. 

Our instincts and emotions get us into trouble. They ruin health, families, States. 
They produce war. They are the causes of war. But they also keep us out of 
trouble. They conserve health, They rear families, States. They establish and 
maintain peace. 

If our instincts and emotions are the causes of war, then, manifestly, to remove 
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the causes would mean first to destroy our instincts and emotions. But that is im- 
possible without destroying life itself. 

Does this mean that there is no alternative? When it was said of old, “Blessed 
are the peacemakers; for they shall be called sons of God,” was the speaker regaling 
himself with idle words? We think not. While it is constantly incumbent upon us to 
make unnecessary the evil expressions of our instincts and emotions, the prime duty 
of the peacemaker is to offer acceptable methods for the natural instincts and emotions 
of men to function, to open the way for the intelligent settlement of disputes as 
they arise. 

It is not true, therefore, that we must wait until the causes of war have been 
removed before the war system can be overthrown. As was pointed out by a distin- 
guished German writer in the midst of the war, it is “the lack of international organiza- 
tion which has failed; and a system of order between States will have to be established, 
if future wars are to be avoided.” 


DRIVES AND MECHANISMS 


Woodworth, Robert Sessions. Dynamic Psychology. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1918. pp. 36-7, 42-3, 204-6. 


Once the point of view of a dynamic psychology is gained, two general problems 
come into sight, which may be named the problem of “mechanism” and the problem 
of “drive.” One is the problem, how we do a thing, and the other is the problem of 
what induces us to do it. Take the case of the pitcher in a baseball game. The 
problem of mechanism is the problem how he aims, gauges distance and amount of 
curve, and coordinates his movements to produce the desired end. The problem of 
drive includes such questions as to why he is engaged in this exercise at all, why he 
pitches better on one day than on another, why he rouses himself more against one 
than against another batter, and many similar questions. It will be noticed that the 
mechanism questions are asked with “Hows?” and the drive questions with “Why?” 
Now science has come to regard the question “Why?” with suspicion, and to sub- 
stitute the question “How?” since it has found that the answer to the question ““Why?”’ 
always calls for a further “Why?” and that no stability or finality is reached in this 
direction, whereas the answer to the question “How?” is always good as far as it is 
accurate, though, to be sure, it is seldom if ever complete. It may be true in our 
ease, also, that the question of drive is reducible to a question of mechanism, but 
there is prima facie justification for making the distinction. Certainly the motives 
and springs of action of human life are of so much importance as to justify special 
attention to them. 

This distinction between drive and mechanism may become clearer if we consider 
it in the case of a machine. The drive here is the power applied to make the 
mechanism go; the mechanism is made to go, and is relatively passive. Its passivity 
is, to be sure, only relative, since the material and structure of the mechanism deter- 
mine the direction that shall be taken by the power applied. We might speak of 
the mechanism as reacting to the power applied and so producing results. But the 
mechanism without the power is inactive, dead, lacking in disposable energy. 


“Drive” as we have thus been led to conceive of it in the simpler sort of case, 
is not essentially distinct from “mechanism.” The drive is a mechanism already aroused 
and thus in a position to furnish stimulation to other mechanisms. Any mechanism 
might be a drive. But it is the mechanisms directed towards consumatory reactions— 
whether of the simpler sort seen in animals or of the more complex sort exemplified 
by human desires and motives—that are most likely to act as drives. Some mechanisms 
act at once and relapse into quict, while others can only bring their action to com- 
pletion by first arousing other mechanisms. But there is no absolute distinction, and 
it will be well to bear in mind the possibility that any mechanism may be under 
certain circumstances the source of stimulation that arouses other mechanisms to 
activity. 

The inadequacy of either the consciousness or the behavior psychology, in their 
narrower formulations at least, is that they fail to consider questions like these. 
Their advantage as against a dynamic psychology is that they are closer to observable 
phenomena. Behavior we can cbserve, consciousness we can observe with some 
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difficulty, but the inner dynamics of the mental processes must be inferred rather than 
observed. Even so, psychology is in no worse case than the other sciences. They 
all seek to understand what goes on below the surface of things, to form conceptions 
of the inner workings of things that shall square with the known facts and make 
possible the prediction of what will occur under given conditions. A dynamic psychology 
must utilize the observations of consciousness and behavior as indications of the 
“workings of the mind”; and that, in spite of formal definitions to the contrary, is 
what psychologists have been attempting to accomplish since the beginning. 


Many drives combine to produce social activity. The fear motive drives men 
together in times of insecurity; the pugnacity motive bands them together for group 
combat; the economic motive brings industrial co-operation and organization; the self- 
assertive and submissive tendencies bring emulation as well as obedience; the ex- 
pansion of the self to cover one’s family, one’s clique, one’s class, one’s country con- 
tributes to loyalty; while the parental instinct, expanding its scope to cover others 
besides children who are helpless, leads to self-sacrifice and altruism. But besides 
all these there is the social motive proper, the tendency toward group activity, which is 
not only found by experience to be beneficial, but, what is more important psychologically, 
is interesting in itself to creatures that have a native capacity for that sort of action. 

Recognition of the social motive affords a more adequate basis for social ethics 
than can be found in a psychology that attempts to derive group behavior from the 
self-seeking tendencies or even from the altruistic parental tendency. An _ ethics 
based on the self-seeking tendencies finds no better ideal than the superman, superior 
and unsubmissive to society. McDougall’s ideal man is of this type—a self-contained 
individual with a self-selected moral code, regarding the content of which nothing 
definite is said or can be said. The altruistic tendency, though yielding conduct of 
admirable quality, is inadequate because, at its furthest reach, it would simply make 
other individuals as perfectly self-contained as the self-seeking tendencies would make 
oneself. Altruism ‘is only incidentally social; it is concerned with “my neighbor” as 
an individual, but not with group behavior. The socially estimable individual is 
rather one of social disposition and of public spirit than one notable for his altruistic 
and charitable impulses. Sociability has probably not received enough recognition as a 
virtue at the hands of ethics; and this from failure to observe a psychological basis 
for it. But once grant that group activity is interesting for its own sake, and we find 
a genuine social basis for ethics—the same basis, in fact, that we find for the rules 
of a game. Interest in the game implies interest in well-coordinated and successful 
group action, and the rules of the game aim at that result. The rules of the game are 
not fer the benefit of individuals, but for the success of the game as a group activity. 
Fair play and justice have the same basis; they are not primarily for the advantage 
of individuals, but for the purpose of insuring harmonious group activity. 

Thus the old puzzle whether society exists for the good of the individual, or the 
individual for the good of society, is seen not to be a fair dilemma. If society is 
essentially group activity, the organization of society has as its object the furtherance 
of group activity. The value of society to the individual is not a derivative from other 
values, but arises directly from his capacity for social behavior and his strong drive 
towards social behavior. The best formula for social betterment, while it should not 
omit such contributions to purely individual values as organization can compass, and 
while it should certainly not set up the fiction of society as an entity superior to the 
individuals composing it, would emphasize especially the improvement of the con- 
ditions of group activity, with a view to making it more worthy of the efforts of the 
individual, and more interesting and satisfying to him. 


THE PACIFIST ATTITUDE ° 


Bogardus, Emory S. Fundamentals of social psychology. New York: The Century Co., 
1924. pp. 59-60. 


The pacifist attit€de is probably as fundamental to human nature as the com- 
bative attitude. Leading to peaceful pursuits it does not attract the attention that 
combativeness does. It originates partly in the desire for security, partly in the derived 
desires to construct, to do useful things, to serve other persons usefully. Persons 
of unperturbed temperament and those of agreeable dispositions, those of fine inhibitions, 
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have exemplified it most and best. Not only in the early years of life but as maturity 
wears on, impulses become organized into ways of peace and paths of pleasantness. 

The instinctive bases of the pacific attitude well up when shooting and murder are 
suggested to the ordinary person as normal conduct for him or to the new recruit 
when fighting requires jhim to bayonet dying men or to kill women and children, The 
training in hating the “enemy” that the soldier goes through before he can kill with 
cold steel is convineing evidence showing that the pacifist attitude is as fundamental 
as the killing attitude. But mankind has built “glory” and “patriotism” around the 
latter so generally that the importance of the former attitude has been overlooked. 
When put to the supreme test in time of national war, its exponents are treated 
with ignominy and incarcerated. It may be as full of the “do and die” spirit, as 
pugnaciousness, but for constructive rather than destructive purposes. 


THE COMBATIVE INSTINCT AND THE ABOLITION OF WAR 


Cadoux, A. T. “The combative instinct and the abolition of war.’’ Contemporary R 
128 :592, 593, 595, 599, 600, Nov. 1925. 


In any discussion on the possibility of abolishing war two statements are almost 
sure to be made. Someone will contend that the combative instinct in man makes 
war an inevitable feature of human life, and someone else will reply that this is 
not so, because the combative instinct can find sufficient outlet in games and other 
more or less peaceful activities. Both statements make the now popular appeal to 
psychology, and both ,appeals are to a psychology that is rather popular than exact. 


Moreover, we must note that, though some very important instincts are of this 
more or less constant or recurrent type, pressing with cumulative force for satisfac- 
tion, it is by no means so with all of them. These qualities belong particularly to 
the instincts that serve the normally constant or recurrent needs of life. Such instincts 
do not need any external circumstance to set them going, but rather take the initiative 
in seeking the occasion for their satisfaction. But there are instincts of quite another 
type, the activity of which depends upon the presence of some object not necessary 
for life’s maintenance or welfare. This activity is necessary or beneficial only when 
their owner happens to be in the proximity of certain objects, and only then is the 
characteristic urge to activity set going. Most obvious of such instincts are fear 
and combativeness. Both of these are instinctive reactions to certain objects that are 
not always present, and in the absence of which it is no advantage for the respective 
instinet to be active. 


It is, no doubt, true that war may in some respects afford an outlet for energies 
of body and mind which the conditions of modern life do not always give in time of 
peace. It gives conditions of bodily activity and adventure that are absent from any 
livelihoods. But the energy so released is of a general sort not specially attached to 
any one instinct, and seems in origin to have nothing to do with the combative 
instinct, while its normal emotional quality would make i tend rather to any other 
outlet than war. 


Nor is there any reason to believe that this instinct is less amenable to such control 
in nations than in individuals. Rather there are considerations that indicate the 
opposite. When private quarrels lead to blows it is generally because they proceed 
to extremities too rapidly for deliberation. Separation of a few hours would bring 
anger to reason. In national disputes there is always more time and more incentive 
to think. 

It must be remembered that war as an expression of corporate combativeness is 
a comparative newcomer in the world. It presupposes a degree of culture and social 
order that has not obtained for more than abcut six thousand years, while man has 
existed for a million years or so and his instincts go back to far earlier aeons. So 
that, as far as inheritance is concerned, the combative instinct will be far more 
obstinately attached to the private quarrel than to the national one. And if the 
violence to which it leads has been abolished in the case of individuals, there is no 
reason from this point of view why it should not be abolished also in national differences. 
The fact is that behind both anciert and modern wars there has generally been, not 
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the spontaneous pressure of the nation’s combative instinct, but the deliberate stimulation 
of it by governments. 


An examination of the facts involved thus goes to show that there is nothing 
in the combative instinct to justify the conclusion that it makes war inevitable. 
Indeed, this instinct has but a small part in the inception of modern wars, which 
spring rather from the lust for power combined with fear or from the economic 
urge for the necessities and luxuries of life. . . . 

We are thus compelled to the conclusion that we cannot blame our instincts for a 
continuance of war. If war persists it will not be because human instinct cannot 
be brought under control, but because human intelligence too readily makes itself 
the exclusive servant of the self-regarding instincts. 


THE DOCILITY OF THE FIGHTER 


Stratton, George Malcolm. ‘“‘The docility of the fighter.” Int Jour of Ethics 26:374-6, 
April 1916. 


If war, then, is to abide with us forever, this will not be because of an instinct 
which never can be controlled. The fighting instinct is controllable, and indeed has 
been controlled in all manner of situations save those of a special kind, where at 
their surface nation rubs against nation. Here as yet there has been installed no 
proper means of cooling and prevention; and heat develops, and a molten burst 
of flame. But it is idle to say that human nature makes tltis forever unavoidable. 
Let us with more temperance say that it has not as yet been avoided. For in its 
fighting, human nature has shown itself singularly responsive to training good or 
bad—ready to fight if left to its own undisciplined impulses, ready to fight also 
when combat is the order of the day and is expected; but ready to live at peace if 
peace has been drilled into thought and habit. 

Those of more subtle bent, or who—as the Bishop of Cloyne would say—have been 
debauched with learning, will here turn and rend us, saying that any discipline which 
makes man peaceable does not affect his real nature, but only its outward expression. 
At heart he still is ravening; you have but to change his circumstance, but to remove 
the artificial conditions, and up into his eye comes the old murderous look. 

So let it be for the moment, since it leaves undenied the vital fact. Let it be 
that our “real nature” is what we have by mere private physiology, without co- 
operative effort, and apart from institutions—what each would be were he suckled 
by a wolf and cast forth without learning even the law of the pack. And let all 
civilization be but artificial, something into which human nature has been shaped by 
influences from without. Yet the practical question is not whether war as we now 
have it, frequent and stupendous and central, is inevitable in some “natural” and 
wolfish state; but whether it is inevitable in a state of civilization such as ours of 
to-day and to-morrow and of the long stretch to come; inevitable when human nature, 
define it as you will, is hedged about by institutions,, and a common desire, and an 
organized effort. I do not know that those who strive for peace would refuse to 
accept it, were it a result not of nature but of art. The quickening truth would be 
that human nature, brutish as you will, cannot make impossible so fair an issue. 

But what in justice should we say of this strange core of us? Must we recognize 
that what we really are is only the tiger and the ape? I am ready to look at human 
nature sitting with stone club in some bone-strewn cave, and to find a deep import 
in its rude drawings scratched on the cavern’s wall. But I see no reason why such 
documents should have sole and canonical authority; why the nature so revealed should 
in some pre-eminent sense be regarded as his “real” nature. If we hesitate to give 
equal weight to the clear sight of human nature in the rare spirits of past and 
present, may we not at least use as evidence our average citizen in tweed, who pays 
his debts, and runs his own second-hand typewriter above which hangs the face 
of Abraham Lincoln? Shall we not find a revelation of human nature in whatever 
human nature accomplishes? Humanity can suck marrow out of an uncooked bear’s 
bone crushed with a rock, but also it can with toil and sad patience express its 
dissatisfaction with this kind of life. Out of the springs of its own nature it can 
draw the means to control its nature; and the success in so controlling reveals the 
inner reality as truly as do the ungoverned impulses that need control. Civilization 
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is not something imposed by an outside influence upon human nature; it is an expression, 
a revelation, of human nature, showing what man can do with his unpromising agf. 
By its own inventiveness and self-discipline, by its own cumulative and co-operative 
use of an abundant inner and outer means, humanity shows the stuff of which it 
is made. 

The nature so revealed—ready both to command and to obey, amazingly educable 
for war as well as for peace, but steadily enlarging the bounds within which on- 
slaught may not be—such a nature cannot be pointed to as an insuperable and permanent 
obstacle to a better ordering of the world. The demand for the control of war is 
modest; few would clamor for perfection over night. But it does seem compatible 
with human nature, that when intelligence and planning and discipline have done 
their work, war should figure in the daily life of our leading nations much as does 
the possibility of assault in the mind of the average New-Yorker. He knows that 
he can have an encounter if he wishes; he knows that fighting occurs daily in back 
streets; but he himself is not busied every moment of his day with large planning for 
attack and defense. Yet in such a city human nature somehow gets along with human 
nature of every tint and shade of knowledge and creed and ‘politics and race and 
tongue; and with no government descended direct from heaven, but rather with a 
sorry human instrument with which men bungle on to success. 

The difficulty of a like change in the life of nations is great; there will be need 
of intelligence, inventiveness, patience and impatience, coolness and daring. The 
task will be arduous enough, even without imagining obstacles. For it is an imaginary 
obstacle, that the human heart is pledged and by its very essence forever fated to 
an unbridled lust for the blood of the alien; that it will forever lay down its life 
for certain strangers, and yet deliberately slaughter other strangers, just because 
somewhere between the groups there runs an artificial administrative line. The task 
is indeed great, but in the past such tasks have served as a challenge, and the will 
of man in the presence of difficulty is imaginative and indomitable. 


EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR 


Weiss, Albert Paul. A theoretical basis of human behavior. Columbus, Ohio: R. G. 
Adams and Co., 1929. (rev ed) pp. 403-8, 409. 


GENESIS OF EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR.—If all the emotional reactions are 
regulatory mechanisms typified by the blood sugar mechanism, then they ‘would be of 
greatest importance under primitive conditions where the fluctuations in energy ex- 
penditure vary much more than under civilized conditions. One of the effects of 
civilization is to eliminate the conditions which require highly variable outputs of 
energy. Under adequate protection and optimum food and shelter, the expenditure 
of energy is much more uniform throughout the twenty-four hours. Even the purely 
muscular variations as climbing stairs and running have been largely eliminated by 
the elevator and power transportation. 

BIOSOCIAL CHANGES IN THE EMOTIONAL REACTION.—The neural con- 
nections between the stimulating conditions and the energy regulating mechanisms 
are largely inherited. However, under civilized conditions both the stimuli that release 
the overt response and the responses themselves have been changed. The fighting response 
is changed very early in life. An observation of school fights reveals this very clearly. 
taking away a toy or other object usually releases a fighting response but the response 
itself is seldom that of the primitive reaction of biting, slashing, or.scratching. It 
may vary from sticking out the tongue, crying, telling teacher or parent, slander, to 
hitting a smaller brother or sister of the offender. In the adult the change is still 
greater. The primitive overt fighting reaction seldom occurs, and has been socialized 
into such forms as calling a policeman, avoiding future encounters, bringing suit in 
court, ete. All of these responses require much less energy than the original fighting 
reactions. However, the internal secretions may still prepare for large energy varia- 
tions. The implicit reactions may be almost as strong, and the secretions too strong to 
meet the demands of the civilized overt behavior. As a result the secretions remain in 
the blood stream for a longer period than usual and in the excessive amounts in 
which they occur they produce secondary stimulating conditions such as glycosuria 
which interferes with the normal or socialized response. Consequently even the socially 
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acceptable response to insult, the act of turning the other cheek, seldom takes place in 
the copy book manner. This is, of course, to be expected. While the child is learning 
the proper biosocial response to an insult, no internal secretions are present. However, 
insults as they occur in ordinary life do not occur under copy-book conditions; internal 
secretions are released. Consequently the most recently acquired biosocial response is 
delayed for a time during which earlier, more instinctive responses such as retaliation, 
denial, righteous indignation, ete., occur. After a time the infernal secretions grow 
weaker, the more approved form of response appears and the individual may then 
conclude that he has made a fool of himself. 

The analysis of the inherited response patterns has absorbed the interest of many 
investigators and the classifications of the emotions and instincts are numerous. Under 
civilization the stimulating conditions and the reactions that are released differ from 
those that occur under primitive conditions but they are not sufficiently up to date to be 
adequate for the prevailing social responses. Hence the internal regulating mechanism 
may actually produce neural conditions which interfere with the adequate biosocial 
response. It is in this sense that an emotional reaction which might have been very 
valuable under primitive conditions may actually be harmful under socialized con- 
ditions. Under civilized conditions emotional reactions are usually wrong reactions 
because they represent types of responses that are no longer adequate. 

The behavioristic analysis of the so-called emotional reaction as it occurs under 
present conditions, should be (1) to attempt to isolate the new stimulating conditions 
that release a given internal regulating mechanism and (2) to determine the char- 
acter of the responses which are released. Rage, anger, love, grief, under the highly 
socialized modern conditions are entirely different forms of behavior than they were 
at the dawn of civilization. In fact under modern conditions they may actually be 
detrimental. However, the education of internal regulative mechanisms seems to be 
more difficult than the education of peripheral sensorimotor mechanisms. A large 
proportion of the population is emotionally unstable and nearly every individual 
during certain periods or moments loses control of himself. 

EMOTIONAL INSTABILITY.—Under normal conditions the internal regulating 
mechanism augments or depresses the rate of the energy expenditure so that the char- 
acter and energy of the response will conform with the socialized adjustments to the 
stimulating conditions. In a given individual the functioning of this regulating 
mechanism may be poorly co-ordinated with other biosocial activities. For instance, 
a stimulating condition which would not augment the secretory conditions in one 
individual, may in another person produce strong non-socialized responses. Many 
of the crimes against sex belong to this class. On the other hand, a stimulus which 
in one individual releases intensive reactions such as those released by evidence of 
flagrant dishonesty, insult, ete., may leave another person quite impassive. The 
emotionally unstable individual is one in whom the internal regulating mechanism 
does not prepare adequately for the neural and muscular energy compensations that 
are regarded as normal. The emotionally unstable individual either over or under- 
reacts. 

SPECIFIC AND NON-SPECIFIC BEHAVIOR.—Emotional behavior has always 
presented great difficulties in classification and in measurement particularly. From the 
biosocial standpoint a very important relationship between responses is the percentage 
of specific as compared with nonspecific activities in performing a given task. The 
difficulty of defining specific and nonspecific can be eliminated by assigning a task 
which must be done in a predetermined manner before the response series is accepted 
as biologically or biosocially adequate. If in performing such a task the individual 
makes many nonspecific movements (either implicit or overt) the time will be lengthened. 
If he fails to make the specific movements necessary to perform the task the time 
will also be lengthened. We can now define specific movements as those movements 
which complete the task in the shortest time even though they are not qualitatively 
identical in the sense that identical muscle groups contract. 


THE EMOTIONAL REACTIONS IN EVERY DAY LIFE.—Under the present 
civilized conditions of living, the emotional responses probably have little value. The 
internal regulatory system produces inhibitions and intensifications which interfere with 
the development of those behavior series leading to a more effective co-operation 
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between individuals, As a rule the so-called mistakes in life are as much due to 
emotional conditions as to the lack of education. The plans made and the things 
done under fear and anger, are usually the responses that are regretted afterwards. 
Instead of regarding the emotions as effective driving forces, it would be more correct 
to call them worn-out habits. 


THE EMOTIONAL PRICE OF PEACE 


Thorndike, Edward L. “The emotional price of peace.’ International Conciliation, 
No. 45. New York: American Association for International Conciliation, Aug. 
1911. pp. 8-5, 6, 9. 


It is a nice problem in psychology to measure just what will be lost from human 
nature when nations have disarmed and war is as discreditable as piracy. It is even 
more interesting to decide what best to give men to replace their hankerings for the 
thrills of national revenge and bloodshed. 

First, we must separate the effect on the participants,—those who, for love of 
country, love of money or love of excitement, do the killing and orphaning,—from 
the effect on the onlookers. These too must be divided into those who are paying the 
price of the war-game, wearing their hearts out with the misery it is bringing to them 
and their fellow men, and, on the other hand, the deadheads—‘‘the bums”—who 
neither fight nor suffer, only chuckle because “we lost ten thousand while they lost 
thirty,” or curse the army that let itself be killed—who sit in the corner grocery or 
by the “ticker,” telling how they would have done it! These last, it will appear, are 
the only losers from peace. 

The “born” warrior, the professional soldier, even the fighting sport and the 
adventurer, and all who would by choice participate in wars, will not suffer when 
wars have gone the way of trial by fire, blood-feud, and piracy. They need not lose 
one jot or tittle of the joy of living. As international police, serving the international 
department of justice and correction, they can be happily engaged in preventing out- 
rages by any nation, in taking concealed weapons away from any dishonorable party, 
in actually putting hors de combat any twentieth century Napoleon who may wish to 
try his might against the right of the civilized world. There will be just about enough 
war-work for such men, 

The onlookers who pay, the mothers, children and friends of those who fight, 
ask no equivalent emotions for those which war would bring. The excitement, anxiety, 
terror and endless grief no one, even under the insane obsessions of primitive war- 
lust, will crave. The pride is only that which will come in purer form and higher 
degree from any useful service the son or father performs in the world. Indeed, if 
deprived of the artificial premium of a code or revenge no longer acceptable as 
honorable or just, war must less and less arouse any patriotic feeling, and more and 
more be felt as a mere misfortune of human nature. A son killed in war will 
be reckoned as a victim to human stupidity, like one hit by a chance shot from a 
street fight, run over by a careless engineer, or poisoned by ill-inspected meat. 


The only losers by peace are the deadheads—the bums—who neither fight nor 
suffer. They lose the cheap excitement of contemplating wholesale murder and of 
playing with the lives of nations. They are jealous of national dignity because they 
“like to see a good scrap.’”’” They do not believe in compromise because it is “‘tame.”’ 
They would like to show Germany or Japan what we could do in a war! A war is 
good to read about while it lasts and to brag about afterward! They seek that 
extraordinary form of self-respect which comes from belonging to a state that is 
rich, or a city whose baseball team holds the championship, or a nation victorious in 
war! The ultimate emotional value of war is only as a monstrous dog-fight for 
them to stare at and talk about. For them alone some substitute for the thrills 
of war is needed. 


The best way to teach ourselves to appreciate worthy national enterprises is to 
engage in them. Interests and emotions are the products as well as the producers 
of acts. We create zeal by zealous behavior. Let men work together at building the 
Panama canal and conserving needed forests; at putting an end to malaria, yellow 
fever, tuberculosis, the white-slave traffic and child-labor; at providing employment 
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for all capable and willing workers and education in a trade for every boy and girl 
able to learn one. They will soon come to feel an honorable pride in their race or 
nation—pride in what it achieves for its own and the world’s good. They will find 
the game of welfare as interesting as the game of war. 


EMOTION IN WAR AND PEACE 


Patten, Simon N. “The world’s peace in the making.” World’s Work 23:155-6, Dec. 
1911. 


If one watches from day to day the statements of newspapers, or estimates the 
expenditures made on national armaments, he is inclined to the view that the world 
has not changed, that the passions of men are as strong as ever, and that wars will 
always remain objects of dread and a menace to social progress. The reasoning back 
of this view is often stated, and has become so familiar that it is a part of our 
historical heritage. The opposing view is seldom clearly expressed, and seems to 
lack force because there is no emotional background to give it vividness. I have no 
desire to imply that the older view has no validity. The arguments for it are plain 
and clear. What I wish to impress is that we are in an age of transition in which 
the new and the old exist side by side, and thus are confused. The new is steadily 
coming more clearly into view, while the old yields butt slowly because it is made 
vivid by tradition and emotion. 

This contrast is made more vivid when we realize the radical difference between 
the appeal which war and peace make to us. The appeal of war comes through our 
emotions and national traditions. The nearer we can put ourselves in the attitude 
of primitive men in a fierce struggle for local advantage, the more clearly does the 
proposition of nations come out, and the more vivid is the appeal that war makes. 

Religion, race, language, and local advantage have given the basis of past con- 
flicts, and have separated men into opposing groups, which struggle in hopeless 
endeavors to suppress each other. These antagonisms have not ceased, but they have 
lost their force as means of a rousing modern nations, because the grouping of nations, 
now necessary to carry on a successful war, must extend over such large areas that 
men of opposing religions, races, and languages must be on the same side. An emo- 
tional, local war is now impossible, for it would be quickly suppressed by the larger 
nations whose interests are jeopardized. 

Emotion is intense only as it is local and vivid. It has no means of propagating 
itself except by personal contact. A large assembly might be emotionally aroused, but the 
extreme limit of such an assembly would be five thousand persons. Fifty million people 
could not be aroused by any such means. As a result, the orator is displaced by the 
editor; for only books and papers can reach so large a number located in so many 
places and living under such different conditions. I do not mean to imply that editors 
and authors are better than orators, but their actions are conditioned by the medium 
they use. Successful papers must appeal to a large audience, and hence local appeals 
fail to arouse, or more often arouse antagonisms that destroy the paper’s influence. 
There is, therefore, a constant tendency to appeal to broader motives, and to base 
the appeal on statistical and historical evidence that has but slight emotional value. 
Orators appeal to passions, while editors appeal to facts. This states concisely a 
notable difference between the means used by these two dominant social forces. The 
change from listening to reading carries with it a change from local intense appeals 
to those that are general and mild. Larger areas are thus united and a check is 
put upon local antagonisms and upheavals. 

This change is made emphatic by like alterations brought about by commerce and 
industry. The food of our ancestors was raised on their farms, their clothing was 
made in their homes, and their houses and tools had a local origin. Each community 
was thus locally independent, and did not feel the evils that befell other communities or 
nations. War stood for the conquest of the stranger and the appropriation of his 
goods. Anctent wars had plunder as their end—your neighbor’s prosperity was thus 
your temptation and his loss brought home to you no felt evil. Modern industry has 
changed all this. The stoppage of commerce means the loss of customary articles 
from your table and a failure, on your part, to dispose of some of the articles you 
have produced. War thus means conscious deprivation to all in industrial contact with 
the warring nations. The losses are not confined to those engaged in it, but are 
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felt by the whole world. The capital destroyed is taken from the world’s market, 
and the labor displaced is felt by every industrial worker. The evil most dreaded 
by workmen is unemployment, and this is one of the most readily perceived results 
of great wars. First war, then industrial depression, and then a lack of work and 
decreased wages is a sequence so obvious that even the dullest worker can comprehend. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that 250,000 workmen assembled in Berlin to protest 
against a recent menace of war. To them, war would mean a burden with no 
compensation in glory. Lower wages, less work, and a lower standard of life could 
be the only result of a clash of arms. Facing these evils, how could the workmen 
of Berlin do other than they did? It is also important to note that for once the 
interests of capitalists and laborers in Germany became identical. The financiers 
opposed war with the same vigor as did the socialists, thus showing the fundamental 
unity of the social parties which, on minor matters, oppose each other so bitterly. 
The great gain of socialism is that it has made workmen calculate what is for their 
advantage. An economic viewpoint has disadvantages, in that it prompts people to 
be over-zealous for their economic rights, but it sweeps away the emotional back- 
ground that has controlled the world for ages. No calculating man wants to fight. 
The very things that seemed on the credit side of war, thus become its greatest debits. 
Glory becomes misery when it is represented by a column of figures. To both 
capitalist and laborer this is becoming plain, with the result that their united forces 
will oppose war. 

Calculation and emotion are the great forces that determine history. Emotion is 
local and intense, and has its maximum effect in private life. It loses force as the 
size of social units grows. Public matters must, thus, become matters of calcula- 
tion in which emotion plays a subordinate part. The distant evil makes itself felt, 
not on our emotions, but in dollars and cents, in poorer meals and less work. These 
are the forces that oppose war, and their growing control over our conscious acts 
means the repression of the emotional outbursts that lead to war. The growth of 
commerce, the increase of capital, the rise in the standard of life, the greater use of 
magazines and papers, the spread of art and literature—all augment the forces of peace 
and increase the difficulty of arousing the warlike feelings that wrought such havoc in 
the past. 

War has not gone from us, but its forces are held in check by the interests and 
sentiments of modern industry. It will go when men live in the present and let their 
present contact with other men govern their acts. War is within us—made active by 
tradition and emotion. Peace is without—and has its bases in the harmony of interests 
and the welfare of mankind. Slowly but surely, economic interest dominate the emo- 
tions, and the growth of nations unites men of different faith, emotion, and education 
into one social unit. The larzer the nation, and the higher the standard of life, the 
more do the forces of peace dominate. We may not live to see the day when war is 
no more, but we may be sure that each decade will strengthen economic interests and 
put conciliation in the place of struggle as a means of national advance. 


DO THE ARTS MAKE FOR PEACE? 


Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr. “Do the arts make for peace?” International Conciliation, 
No. 51. New York: American Association for International Conciliation, 1913. 
pp. 8-9. 

Where lies the weakness of the peace movement? Plainly in the fact, that while 
its arguments are admittedly good, an enormous mass of traditional emotion still says no 
to what the reason of mankind already approves. Most thoughtful persons will admit 
that war is theoretically absurd, that its moral cost is appalling, and its verdicts in- 
conclusive, but most of these rationally convinced foes of war remain emotionally and 
practically its friends. They retain a sentiment that it is an ultimate test of manhood 
or nationality, that it evokes the most heroic and admirable traits of human nature, 
that its recurrence keeps life and history perennially interesting. So long as these emo- 
tions hold sway, war will exist. International declarations that war does not pay, 
arbitration treaties, peace congresses, rationalistic propaganda of whatever order, may 
and undoubtedly will decrease the frequency of war; abolish it they cannot until the 
heart of mankind tardily and reluctantly endorses the judgment of its intellect. Men’s 
thinking has already been measurably converted to the ideal of peace; remains the far 
more difficult task of converting men’s feeling. 
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WORLD-LOVE 
Younghusband, Francis. ‘World-love.’”’ Hibbert Jour 18:303-4, 309-10., Jan. 1920. 


The basic sentiment can, I think, be found in the sentiment of World-Love, that is, 
Love of the World—of all Creation, of all Nature, and the plants and flowers, and birds 
and animals, and our fellow-men, summed up together in one great interconnected 
Whole; and that Whole a Supreme Being, a thinking, feeling, striving Being, with a 
capacity for loving as well as an attractiveness for being loved. It is the ancient and 
universally felt sentiment of love of God interpreted in accordance with the spirit of our 
own times and with the increasing advance of thought. 

The hearts of men are deeply drawn towards the world. Most men are quite un- 
aware how devotedly attached they are to it. But there the sentiment is far down at 
the bottom of their beings and forming a foundation for their lives, as they soon find 
when some critical emergency arises. During a philosophical discussion in the early days 
of the War there slipped out from one of the philosophers the naive confession that he 
had thought patriotism was an exploded sentiment—that in these advanced days men 
did not allow themselves to be influenced by sentiment as Englishmen were at the be- 
ginning of the War. We may quite admit that an Englishman’s love of country would 
be the better for a process of purifying and refining. We may allow, too, that its 
activities may be more wisely directed, and that the ends which it seeks to achieve may 
be better chosen. But few would not also recognise that love of country is something 
very real and very valuable. We feel that a man who is devoid of any love for his 
country is unworthy of our respect. We rightly spurn him—as we despise a man who 
has no love for his mother. 

Now, men love the world just as they love their country. All healthy people have 
this love of the world, though they are generally as unconscious of it as the philosopher 
was unaware that he had an enthusiastic love of his country burning at the bottom of 
his heart all the time. This love of country carries men to lengths which cold reason 
would set down as absurd. It will take men from their homes and their occupations 
and their comforts, and tear them away from those they love best, make them undergo 
the most dreadful hardships, and cheerfully face death itself. It all seems utterly un- 
reasonable. And yet we know that in spite of this “unreasonableness” there are good 
grounds for loving our country. We never cease decrying it, reminding ourselves of its 
many defects, deficiencies, and shortcomings. We admire much in other countries which 
is better than we find in our own. For all that, we love our counry. If it has its 
defects, we know that it is within our own hands to better them, and that in it we can 
live our own lives in accordance with our own way of thinking. 

Men have the same grounds for loving the world in which they have been born and 
grown up. There is evil to an appalling extent. There is pain and suffering on every 
side. We see iniquity and oppression, cruelty, meanness, spitefulness, rancour, vindic- 
tiveness—everything that can sour and embitter life. Even the best have some dis- 
figuring feature in their lives. The most advanced nations lately showed themselves 
capable of fearful barbarities. Yet we are convinced that the world is not radically 
wicked, that in its essential nature it is good. We have faith that something good is 
working away at its heart. 


It is sad to think how few men know how much they love the world and how much 
the world loves them. A child is quite unconscious how much it loves its mother and 
how much the mother loves it. It is only when the child is separated from its mother 
that it realises these things. And it is only when a man sees a risk of being taken 
from the world that he realises how much it is to him—how much it loves him and he 
loves it. But now that mankind is emerging from its childhood it ought to take this 
thing to heart and understand it better—that love of the world is the root sentiment of 
a man’s being, by love of the world being meant not love of humanity only, but love of 
all nature as well, love of this whole great glorious world of ours, with all its hard but 
bracing conditions, and all the joys it has to give. 

Everyone now recognises the value of love of country, and because we know its 
value we seek to stimulate and refine it. We have yet to recognise the value of love 
of the world and stimulate and refine it also. We have to recognise its full significance 
and meaning. And the main significance of the new conception of things is that it will 
bring to every man and to every nation, and more especially to leaders of men whether 
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in the sphere of thought or art or religion or polities, a heightened sense of responsibility. 
They will realise how much depends upon their action and guidance. They will under- 
stand too that on occasions and for the time being they are to those about them repre- 
sentatives of the world—just as an Englishman on occasions stands for England. Men 
will rise to the understanding that the destinies of the world are in our hands in the 
same way as the destinies of England are in the hands of Englishmen. 

The responsibility will be great, but if we have real responsibility we also have real 
freedom. The future is in our own hands. We can make of it what we like. Our sci- 
entific men, enlarging every year their knowledge of things, will be able to organise the 
efforts of mankind so that we may together yet control over the material conditions of 
our existence. We may, for instance, find ways of utilising the forces of nature to the 
full, and perhaps tap that stupendous source of energy stored up in the atoms. And 
there is no limit to the extent to which we might, under scientific guidance, improve 
plant and animal life. Those who are imbued with a fervent love of the world, like 
those who are devoted to their country, will be most delicately sensitive to the evil of 
evil and the good of good. And they will ache to remove the evil and achieve the good. 
They will be filled with a quickened compassion for those many who have to suffer 
through no fault of their own, as well as for those who have never had a proper chance. 
But they will also have a fined-up sense of what is best, and a hot impatience of what- 
ever is short of the best in those who could achieve it. They will be possessed by a con- 
suming passion for the best, and never will be completely satisfied till they have at- 
tained it and made it everywhere prevail. And the best, even when attained, they will 
straightway strive to better. Satiety will never overcome them. The joy of divine ad- 
venture will be with them to the end. 

As to what is best men will always differ, for it has infinite varieties. But as to 
its main character men are generally agreed. Not often, but to most of us at some time 
or other in our lives, there come moments when we know we have been in Heaven. 
What produced those moments for us we want to reproduce for others. We want to 
make earth Heaven for everyone. To some those moments come in the satisfaction of 
great work done; to others, through a vital truth in a flash revealed; to others, through 
the touch of music, of poetry, or of love. Many and various are the ways in which 
Heaven is made. But what makes Heaven, that for us is good. “Heaven’s Light Our 
Guide” is the motto under which we serve in India. A better guide for all the world 
we could not find, 


EMOTION RE-EDUCATION FOR REAL LOVE 


Marston, William Moulton. Emotions of normal people. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1928. pp. 391-2, 394-6. 


PSYCHO-NEURAL NORMALCY OF BEHAVIOUR DOES NOT DEPEND UPON 
WHAT ONE’S NBIGHBOUR DOES.—tThe only practical emotional re-education con- 
sists in teaching people that there is a norm of psycho-neural behaviour, not dependent 
in any way upon what their neighbours are doing, or upon what they think their neigh- 
bours want them to do. People must be taught that the love parts of themselves, which 
they have come to regard as abnormal, are completely normal. More than this, people 
must be taught ultimately, that love (real love, not “sex appetite’), constitutes, in the 
human organism, the ultimate end of all activity, and that to gain this end appetite 
emotion must first, last, and always be adapted to love. 

When this teaching is suggested, the emotional re-educator is at once faced with 
the problem of freeing the individual: sufficiently from the existing standards of appe- 
tite-controlled society to permit him to express his psycho-neural self normally. Emo- 
tional abnormalities perpetuate themselves principally through compulsory compliance 
with things. Modern appetites are monstrously developed. To satisfy them, even par- 
tially, we must have things, and more things, and to get things we are obliged to comply 
with the people who now possess them. They set the standards. And they set standards, 
naturally, which enforce compliance with their own thing-getting activities, and which 
tend to make those activities more successful. The doctrine of taking the average, 
observable behaviour of any group as the definition of normal behaviour, really means 
that the degree of compliance with things which any person manifests is the measure 
of his normality. What an astounding doctrine! You are normal, according to this 
doctrine, in proportion to the amount of yourself that you are willing to give up, or 
to consider abnormal, in order to get more things. 
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How, then, can we free the normal part of our subject from the necessity of com- 
plying with an abnormal standard in order to satisfy his appetite? People must be 
taught, first of all, that the compliance required for the getting of things is not a com- 
pliance with the abnormal parts of the thing-possessors, but with the normal appetitive 
portions of these individuals. These men, themselves, or their ancestors, won their pos- 
sessions by never complying with any superior antagonistic force, except in a way calcu- 
lated to dominate that very opponent. Applying this first rule of appetitive success to 
the very problem of over-coming the false standard of normalcy which owners of things 
seek to enforce, the person who would be normal must be advised to regard such in- 
dividuals not as superior allies, to whom it is necessary to submit, but as temporarily 
superior antagonists, with whom it is necessary to comply in order ultimately to dominate 
them. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A LOVE LEADER.—What are qualifications of an active 
love leader, in the situation under discussion? There are four requisite attributes. 
First, an organism whose intra-organie stimulus mechanisms cause active love emotion 
to be evoked, preponderantly over passive love (passion), or any phase of appetite 
emotion. Second, sufficient appetitive power for self-support, without dependence, directly 
or indirectly, upon the persons who submit to the leader’s direction. Third, a person 
with sufficient wisdom to understand all the emotion mechanism of the adult organism. 
Fourth, a person with sufficient practical knowledge of existing social and economic 
institutions to be able to adapt the necessary measures of social reorganization, so as 
to evoke a maximum normalcy of emotional response from the public. 

These four requirements probably cannot be met by any one in the world to-day. 
But they represent a wholly practical pattern of personality, which can be evolved, 
within a few generations, if emotional education is directed specifically towards the 
training and development of love leaders; and simultaneously, toward development of a 
corresponding attitude of passive love on the part of the people who are in need of 
love leadership. 


EMOTIONAL RE-EDUCATION OF WOMEN TO BECOME LOVE LEADERS.— 
Where can the emotional re-educator look for persons capable of being trained toward 
ultimate love leadership? We have already seen that males cannot be counted on, unless 
the male organism changes radically. The only possible candidates for love leader train- 
ing, therefore, are women. But of the four qualifications, specified above, women of 
the present day possess only the first, namely, an organism containing adequate intra- 
organic love stimulus mechanisms. 

It seems to me by far the most hopeful symptom of emotional evolution within 
the period of recorded human history, however, that women are beginning to develop 
both the power and willingness to support themselves. When this power is developed 
to three or four times its present capacity, some women, at least, will have acquired the 
second essential attribute of active love leadership, namely, appetitive self reliance. The 
necessity for such appetitive independence in a real love leader should be emphasized 
again at this point. It is by virtue of appetitive supremacy, alone, that males have 
ruled the world during the major portion of our racial history. 

Presumably, it is because women so vastly preferred love responses to appetitive 
activity that they refrained so long from developing dominance to the point of appetitive 
self dependence. . . . Despite this preference for love, however, modern women are 
realizing, at last, that love relationship in the home is utterly impossbile, so long as they 
must use their love for appetite in obtaining support from husband or lover. They are 
equipping themselves accordingly; and there is great hope that love will begin to free 
itself from its present abnormally reversed relationship to appetite, as soon as women 
not only win sufficient dominance power to support themselves, but also demand the 
right to continue to support themselves throughout all relationships with males. The 
creation of children is not justifiable in a majority of unions between the sexes; but 
when the creation responses are justifiably undertaken, there is sound psychological 
ground for advising the woman to provide, before-hand, sufficient funds of her own to 
carry both herself and the child through the period of her physical incapacity for ap- 
petitive work. There is sound psychological ground, also, for requiring the male to 
share equally, at least, in the home work and the care of children. 

Women’s attainment of the last two qualifications for love leadership is still far in 
the future. The emotional re-educator, however, must take the responsibility for dis- 
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covering and describing human emotional mechanisms, and for instructing women care- 
fully in their meaning and control. In my experience, at least, I have found that what- 
ever practical knowledge we already possess, especially concerning the love and creation 
mechanisms, is intellectually assimilated far more rapidly by girl students than by men. 
The reverse is true, of course, at the present time, with regard to knowledge of the 
appetitive mechanisms. But when women require this knowledge, also, for the purpose 
of teaching their own children (the existing type of female love leadership), they seek 
it eagerly, and study it diligently, as evidenced by the extraordinary growth of “Child 
Study” organizations in recent years. 

The final requirement for active love leadership of humankind by women, namely, 
that of a practical knowledge of political and social methods and present institutions, 
should develop from woman’s increased dominance development, and from her consequent 
active participation in appetitive activities of all kinds. Women have already under- 
taken participation in public life, though not yet with satisfactory results, at least in 
America. It should be an important part of the emotional re-educator’s constructive 
programme for women, to offer emotional analyses of existing political and social methods 
and procedures. 


FEAR, ONE OF THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST EMOTIONS 


Crile, George Washington. The origin and nature of the emotions. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1915. pp. 59-61, 62-4. 


Fear arose from injury, and is one of the oldest and surely the strongest emotion. 
By the slow process of vast impiricism nature has evolved the wonderful defensive motor 
mechanism of many animals and of man. The stimulation of this mechanism leading to 
a physical struggle is action, and the stimulation of this mechanism without action is 
emotion. We may say, therefore, that fear is a phylogenetic fight or flight. On this 
hypothesis all the organs and parts of the body are integrated, connected, or correlated 
for the self-preservation of the individual by the activity of his motor mechanism. We 
fear not in our hearts alone, not in our brains alone, not in our viscera alone—fear 
influences every organ and tissue; each organ or tissue is stimulated or inhibited ac- 
cording to its use or hindrance in the physical struggle for existnece. By thus concen- 
trating all or most of the nerve force on the nerve-muscular mechanism for defense, 
a greater physical power is developed. Hence it is that under the stimulus of fear 
animals are able to perform preternatural feats of strength. For the same reason, 
the exhaustion following fear will be increased as the powerful stimulus of fear drains 
the cup of nervous energy even though no visible action may result. An animal under 
the stimulus of fear may be likened to an automobile with the clutch thrown out but 
whose engine is racing at full speed. The gasoline is being consumed, the machinery is 
being worn, but the machine as a whole does not move, though the power of its engine 
may cause it to tremble. 


If the stimulus of fear be repeated from day to day, whether in the case of a 
mother anxious on account of the illness of a child; a business man struggling against 
failure; a politician under contest for appointment; a broker in the daily hazard of 
his fortune; litigants in legal battle, or a jealous lover who fears a rival; the countless 
real as well as the baseless fears in daily life, in fact, all forms of fear, as it seems 
to me, express themselves in like terms of ancestral physical contests. On this law, 
fear dominates the various organs and parts of the body. 

Anger and fear express opposite emotional states. Fear is the expression of a, 
strong desire to escape from danger; anger, of a strong desire to attack physically and 
to vanquish opposition. This hypothesis is strongly supported by the outward expressions 
of fear and of anger. When the business man is conducting a struggle for existence 
against his rivals, and when the contest is at its height, he may clench his fists, pound 
the table, perhaps show his teeth, and exhibit every expression of physical combat. 
Fixing the jaw and showing the teeth in anger merely emphasize the remarkable tenacity 
of phylogeny. Although the development of the wonderful efficiency of the hands has 
led to a modification of the once powerful canines of our progenitors, the ancestral use 
of the teeth for attack and defense is attested in the dispaly of anger. In all stations 
of life differences of opinion may lead to argument and argument to physical combats, 
even to the point of killing. The physical violence of the savage and of the brute still 
lies surprisingly near the surface. 
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CHAPTER IV 
GROUP BEHAVIOR 


From the standpoint of the social psychologist, man is pre-eminently 
a social being. The individuajg must be understood in relation to other 
members of society. His failures and successes must be measured in 
terms of the standards and ideals set up by the society in which he 
lives. The formation, organization, and behavior of groups are subjects 
which demand careful study. Any given social organization may be 
found operating upon one or more levels ranging from an instinctive 
or emotional need up to the level of a conscious ideal. It is only within 
recent years that psychologists have given serious attention to the ideal 
social groups. The appended material is reproduced with the hope that 
it may give the reader some light on group behavior. 


GROUP ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


Bartlett, F. C. “Group organization and social behavior.” Int Jour of Ethics 35 :347-8, 
353-4, 360-1, 367, July 1925. 


A group, in fact, is any collection of people organized by some common appetite, 
instinctive or emotional tendency, need, interest, sentiment, or ideal. The essential 
character is the organization, and one of the best general ways of differentiating one 
group from another is by reference to the different typical organizing tendencies that 
are at work. I think the enumeration which I have given in the definition is a com- 
plete one, and further, that the order in which the organizing tendencies have been 
placed represents literally an order of emergence in the course of social development 
itself. Thus, the most primitive groups are always organized by appetite, instinct, 
emotion or temporary need; the most highly developed, by ideals. This could, I believe, 
readily be shown to be the case by detailed discussion, but throughout the present paper 
I shall assume that the order which I have stated corresponds fairly well to an order 
of social development. 

The most primitive type of group, then, is the one which is organized by appetite 
or instinct, by some dominant and violent emotional tendency, or by some powerful need. 
In contemporary society, the group that centers about a fashionable and passing craze 
often approaches this primitive type very nearly in some of its psychological characters. 
All such groups reflect directly, in their reaction upon individual members, the nature 
of the organizing agency itself. This is one of the numerous reasons which make it 
desirable that a psychologist who sets out to study society should begin by an investiga- 
tion of primitive forms of group life. For if we know how appetite, instinct, emotion, 
or temporary need affects the mental life of the individual, we immediately have a basis 
for understanding how it influences social behavior in this early type of group. 


It is hardly necessary to point out that there is no sharp line of demarcation dividing 
the type of social organization which has just been considered from the interest-and- 
sentiment group. Particularly when we try to take illustrations from contemporary 
society, as I have done, it will often appear that a group which in one respect belongs 
to the first stage, in other respects belongs to the second. It is, for example, a leading 
and important character of all interest groups that they arise as a differentiation of 
some larger social grouping. Precisely the same thing is true of the fashion group, or 
of the exploration group, though I have taken these as examples of groups organized 
by need, emotion, or instinct. I propose, in fact, to use the term “interest group” in a 
somewhat technical sense, to refer to a social organization which is essentially a differ- 
entiation from a larger social grouping, and which persists within this larger unit for 
a period longer than the satisfaction of its immediate organizing agency would seem to 
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require. The tendency which brings the interest group first into existence may be inter- 
mittent; nevertheless the group continues. The original organizing tendency may seem 
to die away altogether, yet still the group goes on. 





In many ways the most interesting of all the steps of social development is the 
gradual growth of groups organized by ideals. For this is a process which is vigorously 
going on in our own days, so that on various grounds it may be said to be our own main 
contribution to social development. It has often been maintained that the chief marks 
of modern, as opposed to ancient, seciety are the much greater differentiation of group- 
ing which characterizes the former, and the larger size of the modern community as 
compared with those of earlier days. These two things together mean that while the 
first main step in advance is the differentiation of special interest groups, the second 
is the reconciliation of the diverse interests and of the different social organizations 
which they produce. Such reconcilation can be taken as the broad defining mark of social 
organization by ideals. 

Psychologists have given less attention to ideals than their importance in individual 
mental life and in social conduct merits. For this neglect there are two main reasons. 
First, it is only recently that psychology has seriously attempted to study the determina- 
tion of conduct, and secondly, since it has done so, it has been far too exclusively pre- 
occupied with the importance of affect. An ideal invariably possesses a strongly marked 
intellectual component, and in the sense in which I propose to use the term, it may be 
defined as an organization of ways of regarding a situation, of feeling in respect to that 
situation, and of reacting toward it in such a manner as ot make the situation practically 
desirable. 


I have written as if the instinct-and-appetite group were one, the interest-and- 
sentiment group another, and the ideal group a third, each separate from the others and 
sharply defined. Everybody knows that it is not so. There is no hisotrical group 
that has not already achieved a certain amount of differentiation; there is no com- 
munity with varied interest groups but shows some glimmer of ideal organization; there 
is no ideal group which does not constantly relapse into and rest upon sentiment. The 
stages I have discussed are stages in an order of development. In life, the new is built 
out of the old, but none knows when, and the old and the new abide together. The 
differences that I have considered are real differences, though they join in life more 
closely than can be shown in an essay. 


THE LAW OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


Boodin, John E. “The law of social participation.”” Am Jour of Sociol 27:22-5, 37-40, 
45-9, 52-8, July 1921. 


CONDUCT AS THE STARTING-POINT.—It is a profound truth that we know 
human nature through behavior. But the study of mere physiological behavior does not 
take us far. e are still largely ignorant of the physiological expression of human 
nature. The measurements of the pulse and breathing, and some obscure organs that 
we do not usually mention, have not thrown much light on human conduct. At best 
the physiological reactions are a dubious index. The same physiological reflexes may 
be the expression of different emotions and attitudes. And again the same emotions and 
attitudes may have different expressions. The futility of the attempt to investigate, by 
the reaction method, such complex differences of organization as are involved in sex and 
race, is only too apparent. To get any adequate knowledge of human nature, at any 
rate, we must study it in the network of social relations as expressed in the variety of 
social responses and in the social products of language, art, and institutions. It is 
thus that we come to understand the canalization of human conduct into habit and its 
organization into the existing patterns of behavior. It is thus that we get an insight 
into the propensities, capacities, and limitations of human nature. 

As an illustration of the limitations of the physiological method a simple example 
will suffice. Who would dare say that the physiological reaction to the command “hush!” 
expresses the variety of tendencies involved in such different situations as the sick room, 
the school, the church, the game of hide-and-seek, ete. And yet the meaning of these 
situations to the participants is vastly different, even though outwardly they may comply 
in the same way. It is only when we understand the social genesis ef such meanings 
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that we can follow the process of stimulus-response from the kinaesthetic-auricular lan- 
guage situation in actual social communication through the stage of incipient action to 
which it dwindles in remembered speech, until an automatic cerebral set ‘may be the 
only equivalent of the social meaning on the side of the individual organism. There is 
indeed an innate physiological disposition to talk, which reports itself in the motor- 
auditory sensations, but these would be mere senseless babble except for the group situa- 
tions for which the disposition of speech has evolved and which in turn have been 
greatly extended by articulate speech. 

Nor can we understand human behavior by the study of human beings as abstract 
individuals. It has been said that “sociology, or the study of man in the group, must 
found its results upon a study of the individual.” It is true that sociology in the past 
has been largely individualistic and particularistic. It has proceeded from individual to 
individual and has ignored the reality of the group. It has been prone to select some 
particular factor—environment, instinct, habit, sympathy, imitation, ete.—and thus tried 
to explain social conduct. This accounts for the barrenness of sociology in the past. 
It has failed to discover its own unique problem. In other words it has failed to take 
into account the reality of the group. It has tried to synthesize society from abstract 
individuals, instead of starting with the analysis of society as it exists, before recon- 
structing it in terms of its scientific models. And so it has found itself with bricks 
without mortar. 

We need to awake to the fact that with the group— its consciousness of participation, 
its cumulative tradition and control—a new fact appears in the history of the earth’s 
crust and this fact must become central in our science of human conduct. Just as with 
the creative synthesis of life we have a new order of reality which science must take 
account of as such, and not merely as a sum of elements entering into the life compound, 
so with the creative synthesis of the group we have a new order of fact which hence- 
forth conditions human conduct in a unique way. No doubt there are transition links 
from the group to the individualistic animals which stalk alone. Such a link is the 
instinctive herd. But the herd is not a social group. It does not have the consciousness 
of participating in a common life with its tradition and symbols. Once this situation 
exists, it becomes a unique factor of selection and survival. We cannot resolve it into 
abstract conditions, but we must understand the conditions in terms of it. Like the 
life compound, it is not only itself a unique creative synthesis, but it is the basis for 
further creative synthesis in its cumulative growth and reactions. No doubt the social 
group has its definite place in cosmic and organic evolution, based upon an immanent 
law of creativeness which we do not understand, but it also becomes a creative factor 
in determining the conditions of further evolution. By an inherent law of rectigradation, 
instinets and capacities for further development of group life arise and in turn individuals 
and groups with defective instincts and capacities are eliminated or subordinated. 

One thing is clear, at any rate: that to understand human beings we must under- 
stand them as functioning or failing to function with reference to each other in society. 
This has never been clearer than in the present transition in human history. As the 
electric furnace has enabled us to study the bonds in material compounds, the effect of 
their dissolution in the stress of heat and the forming of new compounds, so in the heat 
and stress of the social struggle which we are watching today, we can see the effects 
of the dissolution of old group bonds with their sanctions and the precipitation of human 
elements into new compounds with corresponding liberation of energy and temporary 
disorder. 

To understand the conduct of human beings we must understand their participation, 
consciously or unconsciously, in group beliefs and ideals, with the control that these 
exercise over them. Eliminate this social factor in conduct, and we no longer have 
human conduct. The sociologist is little concerned with the question of the psychological 
content which symbolizes this social factor in the individual consciousness. This content 
may consist entirely in sensations. There may be no central images in the old sense, 
least of all any generic images. No doubt movements and motor sensations occupy an 
important function in the fixation of meanings, since meanings are uses, operations to 
which we can put contents, not mere abstract pictures. But movements and sensations 
do not account for the social planes of meaning which intersect us as individuals, which 
make our actions converge on common ends. We share in action directly only to a 
limited extent when certain reflexes are in the infant are set off by the physiological 
movements in others as in yawning or smiling. At any rate such psycho-motor actions 
are relatively unimportant. The important part of conduct to us is conduct which has 
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reference, consciously or unconsciously, to social meanings—conduct which looks to the 
control of present sensations and impulses by the common matrix of customs and ideals 
in which we must somehow share to have human conduct. In short, human beings are 
not physiological automata, but social beings. Their conduct can be understood only as 
we understand their interstimulation within a network of social relations with its cumula- 
tive tradition. It may also be well to add, in these days of quack reform, that it would 
be well for the sociologist to understand human conduct before he tries to reform it. 
If he deals with human beings as abstract individuals that can be ushered into a demo- 
cratic paradise if they only can master the technique of counting ballots, his reforms 
are likely to be as futile in the future as in the past. We had better learn the art of 
diagnosis before we administer remedies, and this we can learn only by first investigat- 
ing the anatomy and physiology of society. 


TYPES OF PARTICIPATION.—If we now study social participation from the point 
of view of the control of the group over the mental processes of the individual, we 
may distinguish three types. In the first place, the participation may be automatic— 
the individual accepting unquestioningly and unthinkingly the customs and beliefs of the 
group. A great deal of our common life is ordinarily thus accepted. It is thus that we 
take our etiquette and, for the most part, the fashions. We accept similarly a whole 
body of conventional belief—the science, religion, and institutions of the day. Among 
custom-ridden peoples the past is accepted because it is old and venerable and 
presided over by ancestral spirits. Among convention-ridden peoples, the current 
beliefs and practices are accepted because they are the thing. Most of us, and all of 
us to a great extent, are swayed by the authority of the group. We take things because 
they are approved and standardized for us. We live second hand. We are rarely masters, 
we are mostly slaves, of destiny. This is what Rousseau means in the opening sentence 
of his Social Contract: ‘“‘Man is born free and everywhere he is in chains.” But 
Rousseau was mistaken in affirming that man is born free. Freedom is something he 
must win in the school of society; and the chains are part of the discipline of man 
that he may learn to walk—not alone, but a free man, a free creator among comrades, 
if that time ever comes. 

While it is a fact that we are dominated by the group, the fact is not a justification 
of such control. The ideal for humanity is rather that we should bring our conscious 
personal reactions and thus enrich the common fund of life. But this is more easily said 
than done. Life is overlaid with group opinion and group standards before we are 
mature enough to think. The prestige of the authority about us, backed as it is by 
the entire pressure of group conviction, overawes us and impresses the habits of the 
group upon us until we become social automata. We fall unconscously into the ways of 
evaluating and judging that are socially approved. It is easier to follow the herd than 
to assert one’s individuality. Society, moreover, from the beginning has put a premium 
on conformity and discourages dissenters by all the means at its disposal. It praises 
loyalty as the supreme virtue. After ages of social selection it is a wonder that there 
is any individuality left. And indeed the mass of human beings are content to follow 
the lead whether of custom or fashion. They fall into step whether in institutions or 
in crowds. 

The first instinct of the group, as of the individual, is self-preservation. Hence its 
strong emphasis on conformity. It took untold ages to build up social restraint and 
back of it is the jungle. And the jungle returns whenever social restraint lapses. Hence 
the group is always nervous about individual innovations. Its chief interest is stability 
and order, the conserving of the values of the past and handing them on. Its motto 
in case of doubt is that it is expedient that the individual should die rather than the 
whole people perish. If the group cannot accomplish the end of suppressing noncon- 
formity by legal punishments and so dispose of the refractory individual, it does so 
none the less effectively by social sanctions. It bribes the individual by preferment when 
he furthers group interest and dazzles him with future glory. If he persists, on the 
other hand, in his individualistic way, he is ostracized. His opportunities for advance- 
ment are barred. He must lead a lonely existence. To its mundane means of restraint, 
it generally adds the supernatural sanction—a glorious heaven for conformists. 

In its punishment of nonconformity, society does not distinguish between noncon- 
formity that is atavism and nonconformity that is progress. Jesus of Nazareth was 
crucified between two thieves. It is nonconformity which society punishes in its blind 
zeal for self-preservation. The merits do not matter as a rule. The greater the danger 
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seems to the existing order, the more relentless it is in suppressing the individual. The 
motto of society is “Safety first.” Yet progress must be bought at a risk. There will 
always be the antinomy between the demands of security and those of progress. As 
Bernard Shaw puts it: “The reasonable man adapts himself to the world; the unreason- 
able one perists in trying to adapt the world to himself. Therefore all progress depends 
on the unreasonable man.” 

It is true that of late we have gone a long way in breaking down old customs. 
There is today but little reverence for authority in the old sense, but instead we are 
slaves of the herd, of crowd sentiment. And while we have thus a consciousness of 
being more free and independent and boast our superiority to the past, we may as a 
matter of fact be even more of slaves. Our tolerance today is probably no deeper seated 
than that of former generations. We are tolerant perhaps in what they condemned. 
But they too built the tombs of the prophets of the past. If our prejudices are really 
affected—our pride in nationality and race or our class interests—our passions flare up 
as quickly as theirs, and more so because of our lack of permanent sanctions. Real 
emancipation must come—not from substituting the authority of the crowd for the 
authority of custom but from the cultivation of greater thoughtfulness in human beings. 
It means the substitution of utility, of welfare, of enlightened experience for blind con- 
formity. 

Such emancipation does not mean the breaking with the past nor walking aloof 
from men. It means, on the contrary, a profound sympathy with human striving 
through the ages. While the Prophet proclaims: “Ye have heard those of old say ; 
but I say unto you,” the same Master of men has also said: “Think not that I am come 
to destroy but to fulfill.” For the striving of the past is pregnant with the future. It 
is only man’s deadness and idolatry of the past that must be broken through. Even 
when a man fancies himself most original, it is easy for the critic to point out his 
indebtedness. The true pioneer, the creator in any field, does indeed participate in the 
real striving of the race. He shares its life blood. He brings into clearness its deepest 
motives—motives incrusted by convention and often hidden from society which vents its 
wrath on those which guide it into the light, because the light perchance destroys their 
gossamer illusions. After all, those who carry on the pioneer work of the prophets of 
the past are truer to them than those who build their tombs and crucify those which 
are sent. 

It is, moreover, not merely a matter of intellectual, moral, or aesthetic enrichment 
that we should cultivate individuality and open-mindedness. But it is even a matter of 
group safety. Blind loyalty, herd conformity, when it breaks under stress, results in 
anarchy. No peoples are so tragic just now as those who, because of their thraldom in 
the past, lack intelligent experience to rebuild their shattered social structures. A people 
that is accustomed to discuss and think cannot run wholly amuck. We must, therefore, 
break the spell of blind loyalty to the group, be it state group or church group or labor 
group, if we would save the group. Only the group which loses its life in wholesome 
regeneration can ultimately find it. 

Only through such encouragement of individual expression can there be genuine 
progress, whether in religion, morals, science, or art. In order to make the group sig- 
nificant, we must break away from automatic participation to conscious sharing and 
experimentation. We must emancipate the individual from slavery to the herd, whether 
it be the slavery of custom or the still worse tyranny of passion. We must dare to think, 
to interpret the meaning of life as it comes through our experience, mindful that this is 
made out of the tissue of the past and that the eternal pattern of our dreams is forever 
beyond. This will make us humble in the worship of the best as we see it. 


Creative participation is social. It is a mistake to regard the creator as a lonely 
individual, set off from his kind. On the contrary he is truly creative because he drinks 
more deeply than the rest from the fountain of our common life. In the first place, the 
material he deals with is social material. In order to reconstruct the past, he must 
first sympathetically participate in the past. He is part of the creative succession of the 
centuries. He carries the spirit and work of his predecessors forward to meet the new 
needs and problems of man. He thus shares in the capital of the past, not as a para- 
site, but enlarges it by his thoughtfulness and sacrifice. He gratefully uses the heritage 
of the past. Only thus is progress possible. The more original he is, the more indebted 
he is to the labors of the past. It is because he stands on the shoulders of the past that 
he can reach higher than the past. Not because he has more genius, but because the 
creators of the past have given him the greater opportunity. An individual or group 
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which breaks with the past and ignores its lessons flounders in chaos. Accomplishment 
is possible because we participate in the labors of others. 

While the tendency in the past was toward loyalty to custom, today the tendency is 
to caprice, novelty. But not all novelty is creative. A great deal of it, most of it in 
fact, merely litters up the universe. Every illusion, nightmare, error, sin, has an ele- 
ment of novelty; but they are not therefore creative. Creative novelty is significant, it 
enriches the meaning of the world, its goodness, truth, and beauty. It has continuity 
with the past, it is soul of its soul. It is cumulative in that it re-creates the past and 
in turn makes possible greater creativeness in the future. This is creative intelligence 
as contrasted with the riot of chance. Chance rarely, if ever, produces anything worth 
while. It is but the raw material of creative intelligence. The passion for mere novelty 
is no more reliable as a guide than the passion for tradition. Of the two the latter is 
the safer, but life can go on only by creating itself anew out of the past. If mere 
novelty is anarchy and dissipation of energy, mere tradition is a stagnant and deaden- 
ing pool. The past must take on new life by being fructified through the stream of 
present creativeness. 

In the second place, creative participation is social in its incentive. Individual par- 
ticipation must be understood in its living social matrix. Oreativeness has come in waves 
in the history of the race. Criticism, the loosening of the crust of the past, comes in 
epochs. Isolated instances of creativeness, when by any chance they come, are apt 
to fail of fruition. The creator must come in the fulness of time. The fifth and fourth 
centuries B. C. are a notable epoch in European development. There was the breaking 
of the old crust, due to contacts of West with East. There was a new westward move- 
ment of adventure and discovery. There was the interstimulation of genius in Miletus, 
in the Pythagorean fraternity, in the Socratic circle. There was a high plateau of 
creativeness, not merely individual instances. Thought, too, is contagious as shown in 
the great epochs of thought. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries A. D., which give us another high-water mark 
in civilization, were likewise an epoch of new culture contacts—the Crusades, the influ- 
enee of Saracen and Jewish civilization upon Western Europe, the rediscovery of Greek 
thought—and the interstimulation of genius in unselfish devotion to a common cause in 
monasteries and universities. The Elizabethan age was again a high-water mark with its 
geographical and scientific discoveries, its large contacts of cultures, its sense of expan- 
siveness, its interstimulation of genuis. It is not necessary to pursue the matter further 
to show that creativeness is not a matter of isolated stars, but of constellations; that 
the ages have their springtimes when events conspire to bring out the latent qualities of 
genius. Great creators come in groups, great epochs are the crusts of the rising forces of 
humanity. Genius remains barren without the social incentive to produce. 

In the third place, individual participation is social in its test. While the test of 
critical creativeness is not the collective conviction of the group, it cannot be merely indi- 
vidual experience or individual satisfaction. The scientific theory must be capable of 
being tested by other workers. The art work must be capable of being appreciated by 
human beings who are prepared for it. Virtue must be tested by the social relations which 
it makes possible. There can be no such thing as purely individual validity. The insight 
does indeed rise in the individual brain, under the artesian pressure of social stimulus 
and the labor of events, the total extent of which we can only dimly grasp. The value, 
too, has a certain uniqueness from the peculiar texture of the individual mind and its 
refraction of the light. But the validity can never be purely individual. Truth must be 
a common chart to life, so far as it is truth. Else it is illusion. Beauty must be capable 
of entering into the common stream of appreciation of those who are duly and truly 
prepared, Virtue must manifest itself in superior capacity of living together, in common 
helpfulness. 

Finally, the ideals which guide and inspire the creator must be social ideals. They 
must be ideals of human sharing. The creator does not create for himself but for 
society ; and his joy is in becoming a part of and in enriching the life of society. He does 
not live unto himself. What scientist desires truth for himself alone? What artist cre- 
ates beauty for his private satisfaction? What virtue can there be in living unto one’s 
self? Even the monk in his cell strove to purify himself for the communion of saints. 

Creative intelligence means discovery—discovery of facts, discovery of order, dis- 
covery of values. But it is not passive discovery, if such a thing were possible, not 
mere photography, be it in science, art, or morality. Discovery is possible only by cre- 
ative imagination. It requires also the co-operative effort of numerous workers within 
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a common plan. It must be based upon a cumulative creative tradition, through the 
generations of workers, if there is to be genuine progress, else genius becomes a mere 
fleeting will-o’-wisp against the darkness of our ignorance. The universe does not yield 
its secrets without concerted effort on our part. It reveals its law, order, and beauty to 
those in whom the instinct for order and beauty is awakened through social conflict 
and who strive to make real this feeling for order and beauty by selecting among the 
seemingly confused details of experience those characteristics which make the world sig- 
nificant for us. The creative genius in the universe can be comprehended only by cre- 
ative effort in us, its parts. Not that the selection is arbitrary where creative intelligence 
succeeds in bringing clearness and distinctness. For creative intelligence is part of the 
humble crust of the earth, the crest of the wave of cosmic star-dust, and part also of 
its creative synthesis. Law may be man-made, but man is made by the earth and the 
universe. Creative intelligence is meaningful and ordered selection, with a color and 
radiance all its own, in its varying creative contexts of man and nature—a light that 
never was on sea or land. It is this uniqueness of significance which constitutes the 
infinite richness of the universe. This creativeness is going on perhaps everywhere, 
though known to us only in connection with the particular organization of the earth’s 
crust that we call human nature. But who shall say that the larger order, of which we 
are a part and expression, does not manifest in an even greater degree this creative 
synthesis, with a cumulation of the increments of creativeness worth while? 

Creativeness, in any case, does not consist in mere novelty, but in making a significant 
addition to the meaning and value of the world. It is not enough that this particular 
moment is in some respect different from other moments, that this perception is not 
just identical with other people’s perceptions. In every genuine thought-process, there 
is an enrichment of the universe, as the old and the new are wedded in a new act of 
insight. The succession of moments seems for the most part a mere repetition of a tak 
that is told, because it is irrelevant, it adds nothing of consequence. Creative intelligence 
makes all things new. If it discovers the past, it gives it also new significance and 
value in the larger context of experience. If it prepares for the future, it brings about 
also a new synthesis which is a genuine surprise to itself as it weaves the available 
material into new form. It is superior to rules and canons for these are but the 
abstract reflections upon its activity. And creative intelligence is always orderly; it has 
a cumulative unity and harmony of its own which outstrips our conventions in its 
spiral flight of recurrent melody with new value. It brings a formative idea to the life 
of individuals and groups; and it is with this formative idea that a soul is born, be it 
in the individual or in the group. Yea, the formative idea is the soul. All else is raw 
material. It is not that the group bond becomes less real when it becomes conscious of 
its reality and meaning in the individual consciousness, but then we become creative 
sharers instead of mere slaves. 


If there is to be a new cra for humanity, if we are going to emerge from thx 
jungle of our passions and prejudices into a harmonious society, we must develop 
intelligence and individuality, that men may give of their best; we must encourage 
experimentation and criticista that so we may find out what is best. We must possess 
the spirit of thoughtfulness, the venturesomeness of the creative life, the comradeship of 
free men. Anything else will fail. We have tried the sanction of force, but now it 
fails to hold. We have tried religious opiates, but now they fail to put to sleep. 
We must meet the problem conscientiously, for it will no longer down. ‘Ahead is 
either a redeemed society or the jungle. And the second jungle bids to be infinitely 
worse than the first. 

But while we must encourage individuality and criticism, we must also remember 
that it is only in devotion to the whole that individuality can become fruitful and 
criticism constructive. And so reason and mysticism must supplement each other in a 
complete realization of life. Both are fundamental aspects of life. Mysticism cannot 
be banished by civilization. ‘There is more to life than logical abstractions. There 
is the common bond of sentiment and loyalty. If reason cannot construct this bond, 
it can at least acknowledge it as a fact, and must do so in order to understand social 
phenomena. In such a case, the mystical ceases to be regarded as primitive or as an 
irrational superstitution; it comes to its own as a genuine aspect of life without 
which society would disintegrate into atoms. Reason, on the other hand, instead of 
being hostile to the mystical, becomes the clarifying light which keeps it from 
degenerating into superstition and makes it a healthy part of our common life. The 
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mystical element in our experience is not forced always to be blind or the intellect 
to deal with barren abstractions. In order to understand the unity of nature, we 
must feel our own unity with nature. In order to understand the meaning of society 
we must live the social bond. 


SOCIAL ACTION 


Ward, Lester Frank. The psychic factors of civilization. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1893. pr. 98-101. 


There are those who maintain that civilization can only be achieved through the 
action of the individual, unconscious of the end, doing that which will conduce to 
the end. The present state of progress is adduced as proof that this is the necessary 
result. But while it is admitted that this has resulted in some parts of the world 
and in past history, it must be denied that the effect has been beneficial in all parts of 
the world or wholly so in any part, and also that any guaranty exists that it will 
continue indefinitely to be so, even where the actual benefits have been greatest. It 
can also be legitimately argued that much greater benefits might be secured if society 
were the conscious agent and had its improvement for its clearly perceived end. But 
this is an anticipation. This much needs however to be said, that in predicating 
action as the object of society the time has not yet come when it can be said to be 
conscious of its end. Society has not yet begun to seek its end. It has not reached 
the stage of psychic development attained by the Cretaceous insect, the Eocene bird, 
the Miocene mammal, or the Quaternary man, when conscious desire began to inspire 
activity in securing its satisfaction. The soul of society is not yet born. Yet none 
the less is society the beneficiary of the direct resulis of human action in so far 
as they are beneficial, albeit that action is directed solely toward the attainment of 
the object of the individual man, viz., happiness. 

It is the essence of the doctrine of individualism that what is good for the 
individual must be good for society. This is based on the admitted fact that society 
exists only for the individual. Society is only an idea—a Platonic idea, like species, 
genus, order, ete., in natural history. The only real thing is the individual. And it is 
argued: Why strive to benefit that which has no feeling and therefore is incapable of 
being benefited? The argument is plausible. Only it proceeds from a misconception 
of what social reformers really mean when they talk of improving society. There 
are none so simple as literally to personify society and conceive it endowed with 
wants and passions. By the improvement of society they only mean such modifications 
in its constitution and structure as will in their opinion result in ameliorating the 
condition of its individual members. Therefore there is nothing illogical in their 
claim, and to answer them it must be shown in each case that the particular sup- 
posed reform that they are advocating will not as a matter of fact result in the 
alleged amelioration of the individual members of society. Arguments of this class 
are legitimate. 

It would also be legitimate to argue that no possible alteration in the existing 
status of society can produce beneficial effects as thus defined, but I am not aware 
that anyone has ever taken that position. It is too obvious on the most superficial 
view that the evils that individuals suffer are often due to the constitution of society 
which entails them. This results from the constant changes that are going on in 
every direction through the activities of individuals seeking their ends, and from 
time to time causing the needs of the mass to outgrow the restrictions which society 
under very different previous circumstances was obliged to impose. So that if a 
state of perfect adaptation of the individual to society could be at any given moment 
conceived to exist it would not remain so very long, and new internal transformations 
would soon again throw the individual units out of harmony with the social aggregate. 
It is this inertia of society and its inability to keep pace with the growth of the 
living mass within it that gives rise to social reformers who are legitimate and 
necessary, nay, natural products of every country and age, and the ignoring of this 
fact by conservative writers who lay so great stress on the word natural, is one of the 
amusing absurdities of the present period. 

So long, therefore, as society remains the unconscious’ product of the individual 
demands of each age, so long will the organized social state continue to be found 
out of accord with and lagging behind the real spirit of the age, often so intolerably 
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so as to require more or less violent convulsions and social revolutions. But if ever 
an ideal social organization shall come to be a clearly defined conscious individual 
want, it will be possible to establish one that will have elements of flexibility sufficient 
to render it more or Jess permanent. But here, as everywhere else under the dominion 
of the psychic forces, the end of the individual or object of man, happiness, or some 
improvement in his personal condition, must be put vividly before him as the load- 
stone of desire and motive to action. 


THE BASIS OF SOCIAL SOLIDARITY 


Baldwin, James Mark. “The basis of social solidarity.”” Am Jour of Sociol 15:827-31, 
May 1910. 


In view of these facts, fully established, as I believe, in bidlogy and psychology, 
certain more general points of interpretation may be suggested. 

1. It will at once be seen that no strictly biological interpretation can exhaust all 
the modes of collective life, with their accompanying forms of solidarity. The biological 
form is one of physical heredity, it shows the regularity and compulsion of instinct. 
How can we account, on such principles, for the social transmission and the personal 
eaprice of the plastic activities of a group? And how far remote from such cxplanation 
do the forms appear which show intelligent co-operation and refined sentiment! If one 
use the biological figure at all, in these cases, one should restrict its application to those 
facts of the social life in which instinct operates with least complication from phychologi- 
cal interference and in which there is present no inhibition due to intelligent restraint 
and choice. Such, for example, are the quasi-social exhibitions of the sexual instinct, 
and the rivalries of family and clan in which the family and racial impulses of kinship 
are uncontrolled. 

But even in these cases of the play of brute biological forces, the influence of con- 
vention and social habit, as well as that of intelligent self-control is seldom quite lacking. 
When such modifying influences, psychological and moral, entirely fail, we judge the 
individual a victim of his heredity; and instead of taking the purity of his biological 
equipment as the criterion of social sanity, our practical judgment is the reverse. In 
practice we scout the biological interpretation by taking its best exponent for a dangerous 
person, we isolate him in an institution where the anti-social are confined, to keep him 
from doing injury to society! 

2. The same remark may be made, in effect, of the attempt to interpret the social 
group entirely in terms of social tradition, together with its correlative mode of spon- 
taneous and plastic co-operation. The crowd, following a leader, whether this leader 
be society itself or a temporary chieftain—-is the typical situation for such theories: it 
illustrates the social group at its purest. Imitation and compulsory suggestion—or com- 
pulsion per se—are its key-notes. These words give the answer to the question—Qu’est 
qu'une société? 

Of course, we must admit that there is in actual life much solidarity of this type— 
imitative, suggestive, in actual result compulsory. As soon as the bonds of instinct 
were loosed in racial evolution, co-operation became more varied in its modes, and 
new forms of group life arose. Suggestion now takes the place of instinct, and social 
succeeds physical heredity. But here again we must accept the limitations which the 
due recognition of the facts imposes. The reign of suggestion and contagion, and even 
the rule of tradition, with its compulsion, do not result in those forms of organization 
which show progress. Both individuals’ advance in the more complicated relations of 
life, and also the formation of institutions of social utility, require inventive thought on 
the part of single men, and the adoption of this thought on the part of society. It is 
from the individual that the inventive ideas come; and these ideas cause discussion and 
opposition as well as imitative absorption and plastic propagation. It is only after 
society has generalized the individual’s thoughts in a form acceptable to the social body, 
that these can be embodied in institutions of public value. Only thus is matter added 
to the social store. 

This process requires, it is evident, competent individual reflection and discriminat- 
ing judgment; it cannot be reduced to mere emotional reaction, nor to the constraint of 
enforced tradition. 

8. The treatment of this highest mode of solidarity falls accordingly to sociology 
and social psychology. To social psychology, it presents the experience of individual 
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reflection and self-consciousness, implicating a social situation—a sect of social fellows or 
socii—in relationships of actual life. From this flow the common processes which result 
in the establishment of institutions having the support of the fellow-members of the 
group. For sociology this gives an objective social situation: the related group is made 
matter of scientific investigation. For both these sciences the subject-matter is sui 
generis; for psychology, it is an experience sui generis; for sociology, it is a mode of 
organization sui generis. Sociology can properly investigate it only by detailed and 
exhaustive investigation of the forms it actually shows. 

4. In all the discussions of solidarity, therefore, the first requirement is that of 
determining, in the particular case, which of these typical modes of collective life we 
have before us. Religion, for example, goes through all three of these genetic stages; 
so also goes government; so also does morality. It is vain to discuss any one of these 
great topics of humar interest from the point of view of the analysis of one stage only. 
Our investigation must be longitudinal, genetic. ° Only thus can we arrive at a real 
understanding of the successive manifestation of the motive under investigation, and 
see the racial importance of the institutions in which it has from time to time embodied 
itself. 

In conclusion I may cite what I believe to be a good illustration of my main position: 
it is found in the results of recent studies in criminology. In this case the study is not 
of solidarity but of its relative absence—of relative anti-sociality. Three great classes 
of criminals have been distinguished: the “born criminal; the “occasional” or “emo- 
tional criminal; and the “professional, habitual, deliberate criminal.” The first of 
these is a criminal by heredity; his acts are instinctive, impulsive, irresponsible. He 
should be treated as one having a chronic and perhaps incurable disease; and he should 
be placed where his tendencies will have no chance to manifest themselves. 

The second, the “occasional” criminal, is the creature of suggestion, imitation, 
spontaneous emotion. It is the “‘oceasion,’”’ the opportunity, that excites his ‘passion 
and leads him to the criminal act. He should be given the aid of sound training and 
constant social support; for he is the “weak brother.” For him the social environment 
is the important thing. His treatment is quite different from that given the criminal- 
born. 

Finally, there is the third case, the professional, deliberate criminal. He is the real 
plotter against society, the real criminal, the “social” criminal, properly speaking; for 
his crime is reflective and voluntary. He adopts and devises means to accomplish his 
destructive ends. He knows himself and his resources, and can place himself and his 
fellows in the relation from which the profits of his crime are secured. He controls th« 
social situation. The enemy of society, he should be pursued by all the agents of sup- 
pression that society has at its command. 

Here, then, are our three types of solidarity negatively illustrated. I find the 
illustration all the more instructive from its negative character. Bad heredity instead 
of good—-the biological type; indulgence of vicious tendencies, of bad emotions, capricious 
contagion turned astray—the plastic emotional type; evil disposition, egoistic volition, 
destructive intention—the deliberate type. All show the character we have come to ex- 
pect; all illustrate the levels of determination described above: biological, psychological, 
social. 

How inadequate both the sociology and the penology which do not recognize these 
distinctions in theory and in practice! How inadequate too the theory of solidarity 
that fails to see them! Crime cannot be defined in a single abstract formula. In a 
given case we may have before us a biological reaction, an outburst of passion, a de- 
liberate decision of will. So it is with all the principal concepts of social science- 
conflict, progress, etc. 

Let us have the facts in each case, not abstract and verbal definitions. And let 
us be patient and tentative in the interpretation of the facts we have. 


SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


Ward, Lester Frank. The psychic factors of civilization. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1893. 
pp. 298-9. 


The principal objection that has been offered to the doctrine that society is an or- 
ganism is that it possesses no organ of consciousness. But as the whole theory is merely 
an analogy it would not perhaps be more difficult to find the analogue of the brain than 
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any of the other analogues that have been so carefully searched for. If we look into 
the constitution of society we find that besides the discrete units called individuals there 
are a great many other units of somewhat higher orders, each consisting of groups of 
individuals. These are of very different kinds, formed for widely unlike purposes, vary- 
ing indefinitely in size, constitution, and composition. These groups of individuals may 
be divided into two general classes, which differ fundamentally from each other. Those 
belonging to one of these classes are variously denominated organizations, societies, cor- 
porations, companies, associations, sects, churches, etc., ete. All such groups are further 
seen to agree in one particular, however much they may differ in all others. None of 
them embrace all the individuals within any given territorial area. Many of them are 
not restricted to any one area or country. They may have members in various parts 
of the country in which they usually meet, and some in other countries, or they may 
be “international.” Again, even when they are “local,” e. g., have no members outside 
of some particular city, they never, any more than the more general ones, include all 
the inhabitants of that city. Many of the members of one such society or association 
are at the same time members of one or more of the others, and membership and al- 
legiance thus crosses, and may even conflict and interfere. The various groups of this 
general class may be collectively called partial or incomplete social aggregates. 

The other of these two general classes of social aggregates or units, may, for the 
sake of distinction be called, wniversal or complete. The difference consists in the fact 
that these latter always include all the inhabitants of some definite territorial area. 
Moreover, if two such organizations are coérdinate they cannot both occupy any part 
of that area, and no one individual can be a member of any two such associations. But 
a number of subordinate organizations of this class may be under one superior one, the 
territory of which is then coextensive with that of all the subordinate ones that fall 
within it, and all the members of the subordinate organizations are also members of 
the superior one. All the members of all partial or incomplete organizations are also 
members of one, and only onc, universal or complete organization, and in addition to 
these also all individuals who are not members of any partial organization. 

All organizations, whether partial or universal, have some rules governing their 
members, those of the former class being formed for a great variety of more or less 
limited and definite objects. All organizations of the latter class, however, are formed 
for a single purpose or group of purposes, so that while partial associations are ex- 
tremely heterogeneous in their aims, universal associations are absolutely homogeneous 
in this respect throughout the world. This single purpose or group of purposes which 
constitutes the sole function of all universal organizations is the general good of its 
members. Partial associations are also often formed for the good of their members, 
but it is always some special good, usually some one restricted object; they may, how- 
ever, be formed for purposes quite apart from the interests of the members, as in the 
ease of benevolent associations which seek only the good of others who are not members. 

Another peculiarity of universal organizations is that the rules governing their 
members are not only much more severe and rigid but are capable of being enforced. 
This is only to a limited extent the case with partial organizations. The church formerly, 
and the catholic church still, inflicts penalties, but the penalties of other churches at 
the present day are feeble, and, to outsiders, ludicrous. But the complete organization 
of any territorial area has full power over its members, even to the taking of their lives 
where their crimes justify this according to their rules of government. 

The reader has not failed to perceive that by universal or complete organizations in 
the above paragraphs the existing governments of the world have been described, and 
I have often thought that if we could only get rid altogether of the word government, 
except in the sense of a body of rules, better results might be reached in attempting to 
diseuss social questions. It is useless to inquire how government originated, or by what 
right it operates. Unless we propose to play the part of avowed anarchists and wage 
a general crusade against it, it is as well to accept what actually exists and make the 
best of it. As a matter of fact, in nearly every part of the world society is under some 
form of organization which embraces all its members and exercises plenary powers over 
them, ostensibly at least for their own good. 

Some might object that the only real members of a governmental organization are 
the officers of the government. Such is the position taken by the school of misarchists 
who are habitually denouncing government as a mere band of politicians who at any 
time happen to hold office. They would probably deny that they were themselves mem- 
bers of the government of the country in which they live. But they are certainly mem- 
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bers of the society which constitutes the nation which is under that government. More- 
over, certainly in representative countries, those who vote or may vote must be regarded 
as forming part of the government which their votes create. But it would seem a 
strange place to draw the line, viz., so as to make the officers and voters constitute the 
government and to exclude all others. Many who are not voters contribute to the support 
of the government. Why should not these be included? But if the government consists 
of officers, voters, and tax-payers, this will include a very large proportion of the people. 
Moreover, it is sometimes very difficult to tell just what constitutes a tax-payer. The 
mere names under which property is assessed come very far from revealing this. But 
if an attempt is made to find the real tax-payers, not only is it impossible to stop short 
of including all property owners, but it is equally impossible not to include all consumers. 
For are not half the national revenues raised on imports which those who possess no 
property must consume and thus pay taxes? And the same holds for internal revenues, 
so called. Besides these there are various other ways in which every member of society 
contributes to the support of the government under which he lives. Then, there are 
other ways besides voting and holding office in which individuals take part in gov- 
ernment. Indeed, everyone who exerts any influence in political affairs may be said to 
take part in government, and it is well known that many women who cannot themselves 
vote determine the votes of others. This fact has even been urged as a reason for not 
extending suffrage to women, as it is said that their influence is stronger without it 
than it would be with it. I do not mean to endorse this statement. I only mention it 
to show how clearly the influence in governmental affairs of those who neither vote nor 
hold office is popularly recognized. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is no line that can be drawn which will satis- 
factorily exclude any person from membership in a government organization, and a 
government may, therefore, be regarded as consisting of all the individuals within its 
jurisdiction. If any one, however, objects to this use of the word government, there 
is no reason why the word nation or state may not be substituted. The name is not 
essential, only the fact that there exists such universally inclusive organizations as have 
been described. 

The question to which all this is preliminary is: Why may not this universal or 
complete organization of any given country be taken as the analogue of the organ of 
consciousness in the animal, and thus complete the analogy of the social to the animal 
organism? By consciousness, as here used, is meant both the feeling and knowing 
faculties as attributes of the nervous system including the brain. The analogy is then 
made complete by looking upon the brain of developed animals as represented in society 
by the complete independent national autonomy, as, e.g., in this country, the federal 
government; and the hierarchy of subordinate ganglionic centers by the corresponding 
subordinate governments, such as state, county, municipal, ete., each of which latter 
has functions to perform which are not sufficiently important to be referred to the su- 
preme central authority, the same as in any animal organism. From this point of 
view the independent political autonomies or nations of the world constitute each a social 
ego, while the subordinate governments are the several ganglionic centres of society that 
regulate its minor activities. 

Symmetrical as this scheme appears to be, it would not be worth proposing if 
it did not help in understanding the real character of society. Does it do this? Per- 
haps as good a definition as can be given of consciousness would be: a knowledge of 
a feeling. If the individuals composing the social organism be compared to the 
parts of an animal organism (which may be restricted to those parts that are 
supplied with sensory nerves) both are alike composed of a great number of sensitive 
points or loci of feeling. In the animal it is the reports from these various loci 
of feeling, both external and internal, that determine and regulate its action, insure its 
nourishment, and preserve it from danger. This only applies to individuals. It does 
not extend to the species or any higher groups. It is, therefore, only possible to 
compare any one fully integrated and independent political autonomy with an in- 
dividual organism. The feelings of individual men are cognized by the national con- 
sciousness in much the same way that the feelings of the parts of the animal organism 
are cognized by the animal consciousness. The chief point of resemblance is the 
purpose for which it takes place. In the animal it is always for its good that 
consciousness works, and we have seen that the sole purpose for which government 
exists is the good of individuals. There are other agencies, such as newspapers, 
popular rumor, ete., that acquaint individuals of the feelings of other individuals, but 
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these are purposeless sources of knowledge. The reports that are registered in the 
seat of political consciousness are so referred only in order that some action may 
be taken for the good of those experiencing the feelings reported. This is closely 
analogous to the sensory and consequent motor action of the nervous system under 
like circumstances. In the animal the feelings are all of the conative class and 
result in desires to satisfy, and the motor discharges tend to contract those muscles 
which are intended to satisfy those desires. In society the feelings belong to the 
same class and the responsive action of government is always in the same direction. 
Some want is to be supplied, some right enforced, some evil remedied. Government, 
therefore, whether in its legislative, executive, or judicial function, in so far as it 
acts at all, is the servant of the will of its members in the same way that the brain 
is the servant of the animal will. In the next two chapters the analogy will be 
pushed a step further, but it will suffice here to remark that it is only in its psychological 
aspects that it is properly applicable. Just as the biological theory of society was 
seen to be everywhere unsound from ignoring the interjacent science of psychology, so 
the organism theory of society holds good even analogically only in so far as the 
comparison is confined to its psychic aspects. 


PROOFS OF SOCIAL MINDS 
Boodin, John E. “The existence of social minds.”” Am Jour of Sociol 19:20-5, July 1913. 


In social compounds as in physical, we must proceed pragmatically. We must 
ask: What difference does it make that we figure in various social situations? Can 
we take men as the same in their separate capacity and in their social capacity? Is the 
social group but a collection of individuals with their individual traits? Or must 
we recognize a new unity, with its own unique properties? Our intuition somehow 
indicates that there is a difference between mere individuals, or mere aggregates of 
individuals, and the way we feel and act when swayed by a common interest. It 
makes a fundamental difference to us and to the spectator that we are parts of 
the social situation. 

In the pragmatic testing of this social intuition, I propose two methods of approach— 
the psychological analysis of the conditions and characteristics of the social situation, 
on the one hand, and the practical evaluation of these situations, on the other. Let 
us first glance briefly at the psychological side. 

In order to have a social situation, there must, in the first place, be the con- 
sciousness of another person or persons. Mere continuity with natural energies—the 
sky, the sea, the landscape—is not, for our practical and finite purposes at any rate, 
a social situation. We cannot agree that all situations that are social, however much 
their significance for us is interwoven with our social experience. The other person, 
however, need not be bodily present. The other mind may be present in a poem, 
a book of science, a symphony, or a report flashed across the wires. We often become 
more absorbed in a book than we do in most conversations. In the second place, 
there must be the consciousness of a common object or impulse. People may be 
conscious of each other’s presence only in order to dodge each other, like so many 
automata, on the busy avenue. But let an accident happen on the street—the running- 
over of a child by an automobile—and we have a common object attracting our 
attention. Even so, however, if I am too busy, trying to catch a train, to stop 
with the others, I am no part of the social situation. It takes time for the human 
continuity to be felt, and there must be abandon to the interest or suggestion. Even 
bodily space-proximity and time-proximity may be dispensed with if there is the 
sustained abandon to a common interest. In a great international catastrophe, such 
as the shipwreck of the “Titanic” largely separated portions of humanity become 
a genuine and intense part of a social mind. 

Mere intersubjective continuity is not sufficient to constitute a social mind. For this 
more than an intuitive sense of presence of other minds is required. The sense of 
presence may be negative as well as positive. It may mean a stimulus to fight or 
flight instead of to co-operation. In order to have a social mind there must be a sense 
of reciprocal or sympathetic response to the situation. On the lower levels this means 
the abandon to a common impulse, on the higher levels it means the leading of a 
common purpose. Without this consciousness of a common conative direction, the 
social continuum, as the particular stream of consciousness, fails to be an individual. 
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It would seem that social minds must be real if they possess characteristics 
analogous to those of particular minds. One of the most important of these char- 
acteristics is fusion. Social situations present a case similar to the fusion of elementary 
states within the particular mind; and while the greater complexity makes analysis 
more difficult, the laws of fusion seem to be the same. Take, for example, the clang 
in music. This we all recognize as one unique individual; and it is only with practice 
that we learn to discriminate some of the tonal qualities within the whole. In these 
fusions we have to take into account the quality of the components, the intensity 
of the components, and the number of the components. This we must do also in 
social fusion. But in each case, while we can discriminate complexity within the 
fusion, the whole is one unique individual; and the qualities which we discriminate 
within the situation owe their character in part to the fusion. While we can identify 
them, they are not a mere repetition of the qualities in their separateness. The 
social fusion seems as much of a new unity as the individual state of consciousness. We 
must be pragmatic. If the facts indicate such social fusion, we must acknowledge it. 
We may not understand the how of it—the spatial and other metaphysical conditions 
of this continuity. But we must remember that we have the same problem in regard 
to physical interaction. Spatial continuity has not been proved for any energetic 
interaction. Atoms or electrons are not absolutely contiguous. An absolutely con- 
tinuous and fluid ether is indistinguishable from empty space. A rigid ether is only 
another name for a dynamic field. Somehow, in the situation of sympathetic abandon, 
fruitful as love’s embrace, there is created a new soul—an inter-individual mind, which, 
once it is born, is more than, or at any rate different from, the factors which are its 
antecedents and which blend into it. 

Instead of taking as our illustration a specific type of elementary state, we might 
have taken the individual mind as such, which may be considered as a fusion of 
various fields, bound up with different neural substrates. In the various pathological 
eases of divided selves we see what happens when there is functional or organic dis- 
connectedness of centers. The continuum of the individual mind offers the same prob- 
lems as we find in intersubjective continuity. It is just as great a mystery that part- 
minds within the individual organism can fuse into one as that these individuals can 
become part-minds within the larger social situation. In each case the part-minds 
must overflow, and ride over, intervening processes. In each case the part-mind must 
be more than itself in order to function within a common unity. The fact that the 
fusion is more constant and intense within the individual mind is a matter of 
degree, not of difference in kind. What the pathological cases bring out is that normally 
the so-called individual self is in reality a colony of selves, an integration of systems 
of tendencies, fusing more or less into a common field and to a greater or less extent 
dominated by a common purpose. 

If we now take account of the individual components of the fusion, we find in 
social fusions as in those of the particular consciousness that the quality of the com- 
ponents makes a difference. You get a different result in a French fusion from what 
you get in an Anglo-Saxon fusion; in a feminine fusion from a masculine fusion, 
given a similar situation. A ladies’ tea-party is different from a men’s smoker, 
though each may discuss the same subject. Race and sex seem to furnish different 
overtones, even as different clangs bring a different character to the compound musical 
result. Different individuals too bring a different quality to the combined result. 
This is true particularly in deliberative groups, where the individual give-and-take 
is more prominent in the situation. 

Further, we must take account of the intensity of the factors in the fusion. In 
the simple musical clang, the fundamental by its greater intensity gives the key to the 
new individual unity. In the case of social fusions, too, there is generally some one 
element that furnishes the character to the whole; some volitional factor by its strength 
of affirmation, its faith in the issue, counts for more than the other confluent factors 
and gives the key to the whole. This dominant factor we call the leader of the 
situation. When his will overshadows the other factors, when he attracts a large 
number to himself and sways them for a sustained period, when he furnishes the 
enthusiasm which makes the others willing to follow blindly for weal or woe and to 
the extent of any personal sacrifice, we may call the leader a superman. It is not the 
quality of the will that makes the superman, but the intensity of his affirmation. 
The superman, like Napoleon, has often been madly selfish, He may employ widely 
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different means: he may use striking metaphors; he may argue; he may dogmatically 
repeat; he may simply hurl his emotional weight against the future. In any ease it is 
his dominant will that wins. Whatever means he uses—bullying or argument or 
sympathetic suggestion—he somehow possesses the mystic power of making solvent 
the other wills in the situation. 

The social fusion, however, like the compound clang may be too, complex for 
this single dominance. In a deliberative assembly, such as our Continental Congress 
or Constitutional Assembly, a group of minds may combine on the basis of abstract 
principles to mold the whole into unity with themselves. 

In social, as in tonal fusion, the nwmber of components must be taken into account. 
A certain social fusion of an intimate kind takes place when two sympathetic souls 
meet in friendship or love. Such a fusion is impossible with additional individual 
factors, however congenial otherwise. Three make a different crowd. On the other 
hand, when the appeal is to certain fundamental instincts, such as pugnacity, anger, 
emulation, or pity, and where the overtones of human nature, instead of fusing, 
are inhibited, the release becomes only more effective, the abandon and fusion greater, 
the volume of feeling larger for the larger number that participates. The city baseball 
crowd, grown enthusiastic over its side or indignant at the umpire, all the more 
completely forgets itself for the immensity of the number that touch elbows; the 
solemnity and suggestion of ‘the religious occasion only gathers impetus and devotion 
from the number of those similarly bent. The fundamental tendency here, so strong 
and so invariant in Quality, more than grows by addition of separate wills. The 
latent energy of each is released by the presence of the other in increasing ration 
with the confluence of the tendencies in the common sea of interest. The fundamental 
is not a limited quantity in such cases, as it is in music, The result is more than the 
fusion of a vast number of identical or similar pre-existent tones. 

Finally, in order to understand the social fusion we must take account of the 
dominant interest, the ruling passion or set of the group. Leader and led alike are 
part of this passion. It may be the illusion of military power and glory as in 
the Napoleonic age; it may be a religious passion as in the case of the Crusades; 
it may be a sense of outraged justice as in the case of the Declaration of Independence. 
But in any case the leader as well as the led are held in the dynamic circuit of one 
field of interest. They are swayed by the same fundamental emotion, tapped by 
the same situation. If the crowd is the victim of an illusion, so is the leader and 
with far greater abandon. It is the fact that he liberates this fundamental sentiment, 
that he voices the passion or rationality of the group, that makes him a leader. 
The strongest individual affirmation, even with divine inspiration, is dashed aside for the 
time being, when it runs counter to this dominant tendency. 

The fact that the leader is a function of the situation, as well as a dominant 
exponent of it, gives rise to the wide divergence of interpretation as regards leader- 
ship or prestige. To some he seems a mere cork floating on the current of the 
common will; to others he seems the entire situation, and they would write history 
as the biography of great leaders. Both are partly wrong and partly right. He 
does indicate the set, which holds him in the same grasp as it holds the others. He 
expresses a situation. But he is not a mere cork. He contributes volitional definite- 
ness and precipitating energy to the set to a greater extent than the other factors. 
He is important, therefore, in the effectiveness and organization of the common will. 
Whether he is a creative or merely explosive factor depends upon what he brings 
in the way of fundamental insight, with his strength of affirmation. 

Since the social situation is thus analyzable into certain conditions—dquality, in- 
tensity, and number, with the set or field of passionate interest in which they figure— 
we can to a certain extent predict social fusions as we can predict tonal fusions. 
But only empirically and partially. In tonal harmonics all a priori theories have 
failed. We must take account of the creative result, the new individual unity. in 
each case, and this can be done only by direct intuition. Our prediction, therefore, 
can go no farther than our empirical control of the situations. In the case of the 
social situations the complexity is so great and the factors so variant that such 
control and prediction is at best merely approximate. We may have bodily the same 
people, the same leader, the same issue, yet time may entirely alter the result. Some 
great personalities and some permanent issues are pretty sure, however, to produce 
an intense social fusion. Religion and the great ethical issues of the race, when 
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strongly represented, cannot fail to produce a result. Fads again require a very 
special time and audience to get a sympathetic hearing. As the mood or set here 
is transient, so is the fusion contingent and ephemeral. 


INSTITUTIONS AND CHANGE 


Hocking, William Ernest. Human nature and its remaking. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. pp. 238, 241-2, 244-5, 250-2, 


Ideals and laws are fragments of institutions: institutions are permanent clusters 
of ideals, customs, laws. An institution, like the law, has to meet two needs and not 
one only: it must be serviceable to society; it must also inform a groping individual 
what, according to racial experience or national experience, he wants, and hold him 
to that meaning. The institution of property must make clear to him the completer 
sense of his acquisitive and grabbing instincts. The institution of the family must 
interpret to him his instincts of sex and parenthood. Individuals do not always 
take kindly to the discipline of the institution, any more than to other discipline; 
nevertheless, when the postulates we have set up are complied with, the hardships of 
this discipline have a meaning: they are part of the normal remaking of man. 


The human being is adapted to maladaptation. This is perhaps his supreme 
point of fitness to survive on this planet. We are better fitted to walk over rough 
and rolling country than over the dead level of city pavements; a day’s continuous 
marching over this artificially “adapted” footing leaves us with a greater fatigue 
than a day’s tramp across country. Endurance and patience are not in the first 
instance Christian virtues, or even virtues at all: they are biological qualities (closely 
related to the “delayed response”), fitting us for dealing with the unfit. A dog can hold 
for a long time the memory of an injury, cherishing without loss the unappeased 
impulse of revenge. What is sporadic in the dog, is distinguished in man, and applies 
to all his major passions. Man is the animal that can wait, the animal fashioned 
for suspended satisfaction. This power makes it possible for him to live in an 
uncomfortable situation while deliberately surveying it, and selecting the thrust most 
fitted to remove it. The extent of this power makes him in effect a divided being, 
who enjoys in the present knowing his enjoyment to be partial, while harboring a 
larger hunger, destined to indefinite deferment, yet identified most closely with himself 
and hence not suffered to decline. The man is to be found in his Sehnsucht, his 
longing or yearning, rather than in his accomplished ends. Were it not for this 
capacity to retain wholeness of prospect in the midst of very fragmentary satis- 
faction (aided by a large power for vicarious enjoyment), it is hardly conceivable 
that we could tolerate, still less take as a matter of course, the actual suppressions 
of talent suffered in the ordinary specialization of activity, or even in the necessity 
(suffered by man alone) of choosing among many possibilities of action merely 
because the narrow time channel is overcrowded with our plans. No being is so 
domiciled in mutilations as man. Whatever shape institutions must take to give 
completest vent to the possibilities of his nature, it would certainly not be a shape 
which allowed him nothing to criticise or to reform. His fitness for the unfit must 
have its scope. 


A world in which there were no institutional misfit would be a world in which 
such a will to power, or indeed any other, would be as nearly as possible without 
human occupation; it might provide a type of happiness bovine or angelic, but certainly 
not human. 

It would be natural, but still perverse, to infer from this psychological truth the 
desirableness of preserving or courting or importing a degree of evil in order that 
human nature may gain full satisfaction. Men find, or once found, for example, 
a certain happiness in war: war is one way of bringing the will to power into 
operation against social evils, changing institutions, or at least leaving one’s mark upon 
them; and there are occasions when because of abnormalities in political growth, social 
construction must take, like surgery, the paradoxical form of destruction. Yet no 
folly could be blinder than that of prescribing or seeking war as a remedy for the 
maladies of the human spirit: for no war can act as such a remedy unless it is 
just; and no war is just unless it is inevitable. The place of a just cause of war, 
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or of any other evil, as a pou sto in the process which makes our happiness, does not 
logically admit it to any other place. The knight errant without a dragon or other 
foe may be a melancholy figure; but he must still kill the dragon when he meets him, 
and not coddle him along to keep an exercise for his mettle. Likewise with our social 
misfits: he who should counsel others, or himself, to put up with such an evil because 
it affords pleasing activity to contend against it, is guilty of something more than 
a bull. Evil has its own sources; and there is no cause for anxiety lest there should 
be enough of it to make permanent opportunity for the powers of all men. For a 
large part of evil is an incidental product of social progress itself. 

The improvement of institutions, and social progress generally, is responsible for 
a certain amount of our awareness of misfit. For progress enhances sensitivity and 
desire, and both of these bring an increase of suffering. 


Nevertheless, a radical with a conscience and an intellect even moderately equal 
to his task has at this hour the world before him, a world desirous as never before to 
do justice through its institutions to all human needs. This world requires to be 
convinced only (1) that his remedies will remedy, and (2) that they will not at the 
same time destroy more than they create. And as a guarantee for this second and 
greater interest, it will require in him an understanding of the history of institutions 
which sees in them something greater than shifting arbitrariness or rough expediency 
or folly and oppression,—which appreciates their slow tendency to bring humanity 
into the full birthright of its own freedom, 

For if society is conservative, it is so, at least in part, because it has some- 
thing to conserve. 

If nature could not allow the growth of sensitivity in individuals apart from 
their growth in will, neither can society, except at its peril, lend itself to the liberty 
of clamorous. desire unless there is sufficient substance in men’s grasp of what is 
necessary and common. The license that has commonly followed sudden grants of 
liberty is no argument against grants of liberty; but it has its argument. It shows 
that men had conceived the restraint that was over them too inimically, not perceiving 
how far the social order was, in Rousseau’s phrase, compelling them to be free. It 
shows, then, that the protest was, in part, inconsiderate and unjustified; and that 
the conservative party was, to just that extent and no more, right in regarding the 
liberals as rebels. 

He who would change an institution or experiment with it must know his own 
will far enough to see that he wishes the innovation itself to be a conserved and 
protected structure. The only value any experiment can possibly have is that some- 
thing may be established. It is not an accident that the noisest criers for tolerance, when 
they have secured free way for their own idea, have commonly shown a wish to 
enforce that new idea with the old intolerance. They are but waking up to the 
logic of their own ambition; which was, not that institutions should weaken and soften 
or disappear, but primarily that some particular stubborn institution should yield, 
and the same good force be spent on maintaining something worthier. There is, 
literally speaking, no such thing as being too conservative: but it is terribly easy 
to be conservative of the wrong objects. Hence place must be made in all our 
institutions for our common ignorance, our need to learn through the free clash of 
convictions,—this is the valid element in Mill’s plea for social liberty, the valid element 
in American experimentalism. The principle is, that Conserving force shall be pro- 
portionate to certainty,—certainty that the institution furnishes for the given society 
the best solution so far proposed of its own problem. This fourth postulate we 
must place beside the last. 








CHAPTER V 
SOME PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL RELATIONS 


A. NUMBER of problems arise from social relations. Because of lim- 
itations stated in the introduction, only a few of these problems are 
included in this chapter. Conflict within the group and between groups 
has too frequently been a disruptive type of behavior. The power of 
suggestion is very great. This power may be used either constructively 
in building a more desirable society or destructively in tearing down ex- 
isting standards. Finally, physiological race differences form the basis 


of race antipathy or prejudice which appears to be widespread among 
all peoples. 


INSTINCTIVE AND CULTURAL FACTORS IN GROUP CONFLICTS 


Case, Clarence Marsh. “Instinctive and cultural factors in group conflicts.” Am Jour 
of Sociol 28:7-10, July 1922. 


The most striking thing about it all is that this union of peace and justice has 
been worked out best by the most aggressive and individualistic of the races of men. 
For pure good-natured sociability one must seek the primitive and least progressive of 
social groups, those that come nearest to representing Ward’s primitive undifferentiated 
human stock. But there one finds also treachery and personal cruelty rife, and a 
demoralizing inability to work co-operatively and continuously together. Their sense 
of justice and power of organization seem as weak as their sense of resentment. A 
disregard for these facts renders many arguments for non-resistance fallacious, because 
they hold up as an ideal of peace the insipid pacifism of the Loo-Choo Islanders or 
some other stagnant pool outside the onmoving current of progressive humanity. 
It is the aggressive peoples who have wrought out the foundations of peace within 
the community, because experience and reflection have taught them the fundamental 
necessity for all genuine progress; and these same masterful, conscientious, relatively 
“unsociable,” and individualistic races are the ones who must also organize the nations 
and lay wide and deep the foundations of world-peace. 

The conclusion here is that both natural and social selection have produced a 
pugnacious, fighting type of man, and peace cannot be achieved by ignoring, but by 
utilizing, those deep-rooted propensities. But since “the will to resent is stronger 
than the will to aggress,”” those who wisely bend their energies to tie the hands of 
aggression are attacking the weaker principle, psychologically speaking, as well as 
the one more prolific of war and all the forms of violence; while those who content 
themselves simply with counseling nonresistance are opposing instincts and emotions 
which are not only more deeply rooted but also of infinitely greater social value. 
Finally, in recognizing the fundamental and comprehensive part played by the pugnacious 
instinets, especially in defensive activity, we by no means argue that international 
war is a necessity to human nature, as will appear in the following paragraphs. 

The argument that war is the inevitable expression of pugnacious instincts, while 
it often goes unchallenged, presents no such formidable case against passive-resistance 
philosophers, or other opponents of militarism, as is frequently supposed. That is 
to say, the instincts that are assumed by social Darwinists to demand war for their 
gratification, viz., the pugnacious and fighting propensities, do not require such an 
outlet by any necessity as thus far demonstrated. It is commonly assumed that the 
question, “‘Why do men fight?” is exactly equivalent to the query, “Why do men wage 
war?” ut, far from being identical propositions, these interrogations have little in 
common. The so-called instinet of pugnacity, and other innate tendencies of belligerent 
character, were presumably evolved, like all other instincts, by means of natural selection 
working under earlier conditions of life and struggle, where men fought in single 
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combat, hand to hand, with fists and teeth, or with the aid of clubs and flints. But 
in modern warfare, where a man burrows in the ground, waiting to be blown to 
fragments or cruelly stifled at long range by means of complicated lethal machinery, 
or charges into an inferno of bursting shells, no instinctive predilection for such 
actions seems to exist, such doings being exactly contrary to all his inherited reactions. 

The pugnacious instincts or predispositions may indeed be seen finding their 
natural outlet in the brutal fist-fights of village toughs or curbstone bruisers, or even 
in a hand-to-hand struggle in the trenches, but not in most of the methodical activities 
of the modern soldier. Men possess innate impulses which impel them to strike out 
against an opponent who is personal and within the range of the senses, in other 
words to fight, but none that find their natural expression in waging modern war, which 
means seeking to destroy at long range a perfectly impersonal and unseen foe, by 
means of intricate machinery, and for reasons either unknown or largely foreign to 
the fighter’s own purposes. The one, being truly instinctive, does not need to be 
learned; the other, being a gross violation of instinctive tendencies, has to be taught 
laboriously and systematically by such atrocious devices as the bayonet drill, with an 
accompaniment of exhortation known as the development and sustaining of “morale.” 

Most of this business of war is not personal and instinctive, but social and 
institutional; and those literary patriots who are always ready to shed their last 
drop of ink in the cause of their country, and particularly those who were bent on 
rejecting the Armistice in order to give “the boys’? the additional fighting for which 
they were supposed to pine and chafe, might just as well argue that one has an 
instinctive love of being caught in the open during a terrific display of lightning, 
or that he enjoys instinctively to wade through torrents of scalding lava, or innately 
delights in being engulfed by earthquakes—since a modern battle is all of these and 
more, artificially produced and let loose together on a colossal scale. Since instincts 
are more or less automatic reactions implanted in the organism by past experiences 
working through natural selection, all man’s innate dispositions impel him to flee 
from, rather than to rush into, such an inferno as is presented to his outraged instincts 
by modern battle; the consequence being that the argument for war as the necessary 
outlet of innate pugnacious dispositions comes to appear pretty largely the reverse 
of the truth. It therefore presents, from the standpoint of original human nature, no 
such ineradicable obstacle to the success of passive resistance, disarmament, world- 
comity, or any other rational program of human affairs, as biological moralists 
uniformly suppose. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF CONFLICT 
Simmel, George. “The sociology of conflict.” Am Jour of Sociol 9:799-806, May 1904. 


It is obvious that the transition from war to peace must present a more con- 
siderable problem than the reverse. The latter needs really no particular scrutiny. 
For the situations within the condition of peace out of which struggle emerges are 
themselves already struggle in diffuse, unobserved or latent form. For instance, if 
the economic advantage which the southern states of the American union had over the 
northern states before the Civil War, as a consequence of the slave system, was 
also the reason for this war, yet so long as no outbreaking antagonism arises, but 
there is nearly an imminent condition of the one portion of the nation as against 
another condition in another portion, this reason for conflict remains outside of the 
specific question of war and peace. At the moment, however, in which the situation 
began to assume a color which meant war, this itself was an accumulation of antago- 
nisms; of hatred, feelings, newspaper arguments, frictions between private persons, 
and on the borders, reciprocal moral equivocations in matters outside of the central 
antithesis. The end of peace is thus not distinguished by a special sociological 
situation, but rather out of some sort of real relationships within a peaceful condition 
antagonism is developed immediately, if not at once in its most visible and energetic 
form. The case is different, however, in the reverse direction. Peace does not attach 
itself so immediately to struggle. The termination of strife is a special undertaking 
which belongs neither in the one category nor in the other, like a bridge which is 
of a different nature from that of either bank which it unites. The sociology of 
struggle demands, therefore, at least as an appendix, an analysis of the forms in 
which struggle comes to an end, and which present certain special forms of reaction not 
to be observed in other circumstances. 
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The particular motive which in most cases corresponds with the transition from 
war to peace is the simple longing for peace. With the emergence of this factor 
there comes into being, as a matter of fact, peace itself, at first in the form of the 
wish immediately parallel with the struggle itself, and it may without special transi- 
tional form displace struggle. We need not pause long to observe that the desire 
for peace may spring up both directly and indirectly; the former may occur either 
through the return to power of this peaceful character in the party which is essentially 
in favor of peace; or through the fact that, through the mere change of the formal 
stimulus of struggle and of peace which is peculiar to all natures, although in different 
rhythms, the latter comes to the surface and assumes a control which is sanctioned by 
its own nature alone. In the case of the indirect motive, however, we may distinguish, 
on the one hand, the exhaustion of resources which, without removal of the persistent 
contentiousness, may instal the demand for peace; and, on the other hand, the with- 
drawal of interest from struggle through a higher interest in some other object. The 
latter case begets all sorts of hypocrisies and self-deceptions. It is asserted and 
believed that peace is desired from ideal interest in peace itself and the suppression of 
antagonism, while in reality only the object fought for has lost its interest and the 
fighters would prefer to have their powers free for other kinds of activity. 

Beyond this special case, the disappearance of the original object of the struggle 
often gives peculiar shadings to the termination of conflict. Every conflict which 
is not of an absolutely impersonal sort draws the available energies of the individual 
into its service; it operates as a point of crystallization, around which the individual 
energies arrange themselves at greater or lesser distances—the form of the active 
and reserve army is essentially repeated—and conflict thus gives to the whole complex 
of personalities, so far as it is drawn into the struggle, a peculiar structure. So 
soon, now, as conflict of one of the ordinary sorts is ended, through victory and defeat, 
through conciliation, through compromise, this psychical structure reconstructs itself 
into that of the peaceful condition. The central point shares with the energies drawn 
into struggle its own transition from agitation to pacification. Instead of this 
organic—although incalculably varied—process of the quieting down of the hostile move- 
ment, there often occurs a quite irrational and turbulent process, if the object of 
struggle suddenly disappears, so that the whole movement, so to speak, swings into 
emptiness. Everywhere emerge confusion and harm if psychical movements, which 
have been brought into existence for the sake of a definite content, are suddenly 
robbed of this purpose, so that they can no longer further develop themselves and 
express themselves in a natural way, but are thrown back, without other recourse, 
upon themselves, or are forced to seek some meaningless substitute. If, therefore, 
while the conflict is in progress, accidents or a higher power spirit away its purpose— 
for instance, in the case of jealous rivalry, the object of which decides for a third 
party; or struggle for booty, which in the meanwhile is seized by another; or in the 
case of a theoretical controversy, in which a superior intelligence suddenly proves 
both contending assertions to be erroneous, ete.—under such circumstances there fre- 
quently occurs an empty continuance of hostility, a fruitless reciprocal accusing, a 
revival of earlier, long-buried differences. This is the continuation of the struggle 
movement, which must under these circumstances work itself off in senseless and 
tumultuous demonstrations before it can come to rest. This perhaps occurs most 
characteristically in the cases where the objective struggle is recognized by both 
parties as illusory and not worth the conflict. In such cases mortification over the 
blunder which neither of the parties is willing to confess to the other, draws out the 
struggle for a long time with an utterly groundless and painful expense of energy, 
but with the greater bitterness against the opponent who is the cause of committing 
us to this Quixotism. 

The simplest and most radical sort of passage from war to peace is victory—a 
quite unique phenomenon in life, of which there are, to be sure, countless individual 
forms and measures, which, however, has no resemblance to any of the otherwise 
mentioned forms which may occur between persons. Victory is a mere watershed 
between war and peace; when considered absolutely, only an ideal structure which 
extends itself over no considerable time. For so long as struggle endures there is 
no definitive victor, and when peace exists a victory has been gained, but the act of 
victory is no longer in continuance (man siegt nicht mehr). Of the many shadings of 
victory, through which it qualifies the following peace, I mention here merely as an 
illustration the one which is brought about, not exclusively by the preponderance of 
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the one party, but, at least in part, through the resignation of the other. This 
confession of inferiority (Klein-Beigeben), this acknowledgment of defeat, or this 
consent that victory shall go to the other party without complete exhaustion of the 
resources and chances for struggle, is by no means always a simple phenomenon. A 
certain ascetic tendency may also enter in as a purely individual factor, the tendency 
to self-humiliation and to self-sacrifice, not strong enough to surrender one’s self 
from the start without a struggle, but emerging so soon as the consciousness of being 
vanquished begins to take possession of the soul; or another variation may be that 
of finding its supreme charm in the contrast to the still vital and active disposition 
to struggle. Still further, there is impulse to the same conclusion in the feeling that 
it is worthier to yield rather than to trust to the last moment in the improbable 
chance of a fortunate turn of affairs. To throw away this chance and to elude at this 
price the final consequences that would be involved in utter defeat—this has something 
of the great and noble qualities of men who are sure, not merely of their strengths, 
but also of their weaknesses, without making it necessary for them in each case to 
make these perceptibly conscious. Finally, in this voluntariness of confesséd defeat 
there is a last proof of power on the part of the agent; the latter has of himself 
been able to act. He has therewith virtually made a gift to the conqueror. Con- 
sequently, it is often to be observed in personal conflicts that the concession of the 
one party, before the other has actually been able to compel it, is regarded by 
the latter as a sort of insult, as though this latter party were really the weaker, 
to whom, however, for some reason or other, there is made a concession without its 
being really necessary. Behind the objective reasons for yielding, “um des lieben 
Friedens willen,” a mixture of these subjective motives is not seldom concealed. The 
latter may not be entirely without visible consequences, however, for the further 
sociological attitude of the parties. In complete antithesis with the end of strife by 
victory is its ending by compromise. One of the most characteristic ways of sub- 
dividing struggles is on the basis of whether they are of a nature which admits of 
compromise or not. This is by no means to be decided merely by the question whether 
the stake at issue is an indivisible unity, or whether it is capable of division between 
the parties. With reference to certain issues compromise by division is out of the ques- 
tion, as between rivals for a woman’s favor, between possible purchasers of one and the 
same purchasable object that is a unit, and also in the case of struggles the motive of 
which is hatred and revenge. Nevertheless, struggles over indivisible objects are open 
to compromise in case these objects may be capable of representation, so that the literal 
stake may, indeed, fall only to the one, while this one, however, may indemnify the 
other for his concession by some equivalent value. Whether goods are exchangeable in 
this fashion depends, of course, not upon any objective equality of value between them, 
but exclusively upon the disposition of the parties to end the struggle which they have 
entered upon, or which is imminent by any such concession or indemnification. This 
chance is present in case of sheer obstinacy, where the most rational and abundant 
indemnity, for which the party would otherwise eagerly sacrifice the issue involved in 
the struggle, is refused for the sole reason that it is tendered by the opponent—and at 
the other extreme those other cases in which the party seems to be drawn in at first 
through the individuality of the object at issue, and then complacently resigns it to the 
adversary, compensated by an object the competence of which to replace the other is 
entirely inexplicable to any third party. 

On the whole, compromise, especially of that type which is brought to pass through 
negotiation, however commonplace and matter-of-fact it has come to be in the processes 
of modern life, is one of the most important inventions for the uses of civilization. The 
impulse of uncivilized men, like that of children, is to seize upon every desirable object 
without further consideration, even though it be already in the possession of another. 
Robbery and gift are the most naive forms of transfer of possession, and under primitive 
conditions change of possession seldom takes place without a struggle. It is the begin- 
ning of all civilized industry and commerce to find a way of avoiding this struggle 
through a process in which there is offered to the possessor of a desired object some 
other object from the possessions of the person desiring the exchange. Through this 
arrangement a reduction is made in the total expenditure of energy as compared with 
the process of continuing or beginning a struggle. All exchange is a compromise. We 
are told of certain social conditions in which it is accounted as knightly to rob and to 
fight for the sake of robbery; while exchange and purchase are regarded in the same 
society as undignified and vulgar. The psychological explanation of this situation is to 
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be found partly in the fact of the element of compromise in exchange, the factors of 
withdrawal and renunciation which make exchange the opposite pole to all struggle and 
conquest. Every exchange presupposes that values and interest have assumed an objective 
character. The decisive element is accordingly no longer the mere subjective passion of 
desire, to which struggle only corresponds, but the value of the object, which is recog- 
nized by both interested parties, but which without essential modification may be repre- 
sented by various objects. Renunciation of the valued object in question, because one 
receives in another form the quantum of value contained in the same, is an admirable 
reason, wonderful also in its simplicity, whereby opposed interests are brought to accom- 
modation without struggle. It certainly required a long historical development to make 
such means available, because it presupposes a psychological generalization of the uni- 
versal valuation of the individual object, which at first is identified with the valuation ; 
that is, it presupposes ability to rise above the prejudices of immediate desire. Compro- 
mise by representation (Vertretbarkeit), of which exchange is a special case, signifies in 
principle, although realized only in part, the possibility of avoiding struggle, or of setting 
a limit to it before the mere force of the interested parties has decided the issue. 

In distinction from the objective character of accommodation of struggle through 
compromise, we should notice that conciliation is a purely subjective method of avoiding 
struggle. I refer here, not to that sort of conciliation which is the consequence of a 
compromise or of any other adjournment of struggle, but rather to the reasons for this 
adjournment. The state of mind which makes conciliation possible (Versdéhnlichkeit) is 
a primary attitude which, entirely apart from objective grounds, seeks to end struggle, 
just as, on the other hand, quarrelsomeness, even with out any real occasion, promotes 
struggle. Probably both mental attitudes have been developed as matters of utility in 
connection with certain situations; at any rate, they have been developed psychologically 
to the measure of independent impulses, each of which often makes itself felt where the 
other would be more practically us@ful. We may even say that in the countless cases 
in which struggle is ended otherwise than in the most pitiless consistency of the exer- 
cise of force, this quite elementary and unreasoned tendency to conciliation is in play— 
that is, a factor quite distinct from weakness, or goodfellowship, from either social moral- 
ity or love of the neighbor. This conciliating tendency is rather a quite specific sociolog- 
ical impulse which manifests itself exclusively as a pacificator, and is not even identical 
with the peaceful disposition in general. The latter avoids strife under all circumstances, 
or carries it on, if it is once undertaken, without going to extremes in the devotion of 
energy, and always with the undercurrents of longing for peace. The spirit of concilia- 
tion, however, manifests itself frequently in its full peculiarity precisely after complete 
devotion to the struggle, after the conflicting energies have exercised themselves to the 
full in the conflict. 

Conciliation depends very intimately upon the external situation. It can occur both 
after the complete victory of the one party and after the progress of indecisive struggle, 
as well as after the arrangement of the compromise. Either of these situations may 
end the struggle without the added coneiliation of the opponents. To bring about the 
latter it is not necessary that there shall be a supplementary repudiation or expression 
of regret with reference to the struggle. Moreover, conciliation is to be distinguished 
from the situation which may follow it. This may be either a relationship of attach- 
ment or alliance, and reciprocal respect, or a certain permanent distance which avoids 
all positive contacts. Conciliation is thus a removal of the roots of conflict, without 
reference to the fruits which these formerly bore, as well as to that which may later be 
planted in their place. On the other hand, these roots may continue to exist without 
putting forth any visible shoots. 


RACE AND CULTURE 
Wallis, Wilson D. “Race and culture.”’ Scientific M 23:313-14, 318-19, 321, Oct. 1926. 


The differences in mental and in social make-up exhibited by the various races are 
accepted as specific race traits, qualities innate in a given race, not shared or shared 
only partially by other races. Assertion of race superiority and race inferiority is equiva- 
lent to a declaration of limited possibilities of advance due to the factor of race. There 
are considerable differences between one race and another, differences as old as history, 
and the recognition of the existence of these differences is almost as old as historical 
documents. The Egyptian, the Persian, the Assyrian, each had specific qualities better 
known than admired by contemporaries. The Greeks believed they constituted a class far 
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above the barbaroi of the non-Greek world. In his own eyes, the Roman, by virtue of 
birth, was superior to other peoples. The Latin considers his race superior to that of 
the Teuton, and both agree on their respective superiority over the Slav. Their case is 
the stronger because race differences not only exist but persist. 

According to some writers, social development demands a certain kind of racial 
substratum. Thanks to this substratum the stream of race differences flows on, each 
within the confining banks imposed by race potentiality. The findings of ethnology have 
called attention to the fact that culture differences may be innate in race. Differences 
which exist and have existed for many centuries between Monogoloid, Caucasoid, and 
Negroid, suggest that in race there is something more than mere diverging streams of 
historical influences. The foundation for these innate race characteristics sometimes has 
been assigned to morphological differences, especially to differences indicating that in 
physical make-up the lower peoples are more closely akin to anthropoid apes than are 
Europeans. In the Negro one finds the long head, long heel, long forearm. Size of brain 
in proportion to size of body is less in Negro than in European. These characteristics, 
however, justify no inference as to social or mental qualities. Physical resemblance to 
anthropoid apes establishes nothing more than physical resemblance. One can not infer 
that the type nearest the apes in physical characteristics is also nearest them in social 
and in mental characteristics. The structure of the European male, for example, is 
nearer the type of ape than is that of the female, though a marked leaning toward the 
ape in mental life of males as contrasted with females would be ardently denied by 
many members of the stronger sex. The proportion of size of brain to size of body is 
much less in the adult than in the infant, yet most philosophers would deny that in this 
case intelligence decreases as body outruns brain. The applications of similar logic to 
problems of race is obvious. 

Attempts have been made to discover race differences in innate psychic constitution. 
Some races are represented as having strong emotional tendencies, others as being natur- 
ally phlegmatic, with corresponding differences in culture achievement. The experimntal 
psychologist has taken his laboratory to primitive peoples or has brought representatives 
of primitive peoples to his laboratory, in order to study physiological and elementary 
psychological reactions. In sense discriminations, acuteness of hearing, touch, sight, no 
differences were detected which might not be credited to differences in previous training, 
experience and the almost controlling factor of interest. 

The natives of the Torres Straits, for example, discriminate objects in a dim light 
better than do Europeans; but they are accustomed to finding their way about in no 
other light than that of a campfire, a torch, or the stars and moon. The European, 
accustomed to artificial illumination, has little practice in a game at which the savage 
has much experience. 

It is not clear, therefore, that the results of these psychological experiments reflect 
differences attributable to race. Possibly they show merely differences in education and 
in interest. If such be the case, the test is a test of culture rather than a test of race. 
Commenting on his psychological observations among the Urales and Sholagas of the 
Indian jungle, Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, who has made more psychological tests among sav- 
ages than has any one else, says: 

These people were hardly ideal subjects for psychological experiments. 

They came to us in a state of abject fear at the prospect of our examination, and 
in some cases continued so terrified throughout that their observations were of little value. 
In most cases, however, they soon found that we were comparatively harmless, and set- 
tled down to their observations satisfactorily, to become again much alarmed when they 
thought over the meaning and probable consequences of the examination. 


PERMANENT RACE TRAITS HAVE NOT BEEN SHOWN.—The test of the reality 
of race traits is their permanence. Otherwise we shall not know whether race is the 
product of social tradition or social tradition is the product of race characteristics. 

It is doubtful whether any “race” characteristics known to us within the social realm 
can be considered permanent; and if they are not permanent, they are not race charac- 
teristics, that is, are not inherent in biological structure. If we take cross-sections of 
history at chosen intervals race differences appear, but these differences are not constant, 
neither do they inhere in certain races only, but pass from one to another. 

The conservatism of the Chinese has several tens of centuries to serve as witnesses 
to the permanence of this trait. But we rank conservatism as innately Chinese only 
because China still continues in that temperament. Tomorrow China may right-about-face 
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(if she did not do so yesterday). Had Japan not stirred with new life, we should now 
be adding that country to the list of peoples in whom conservatism is a permanent 
quality. Although the vigor of the Anglo-Saxon and the languor of the Negro have 
many centuries to attest their abidingness, it would be unwarranted assumption to allege 
that interchange of social quality is as impossible as interchange of complexion. The 
Ethiopian may not be able to change his skin, but he has shown that he is capable of 
changing his social life, nor do we know the limit to his capabilities. Comparison of 
races is made at an arbitrary period of history, the results of the comparison depending 
upon the century chosen. The comparative rating which we give Celts, Latins, Greeks, 
Negroes, Anglo-Saxons, varies with the century chosen for making the comparison. 
Gobineau’s endeavor to save the case for race, which he opposes to geographical environ- 
ment as the decisive factor in social advance, can not rest on the supposition that the 
purity of the dominant races was destroyed by the infusion of new blood, with conse- 
quent degeneration. Even though we admit that such an infusion resulted in the over- 
throw of the Hebrews, of the Egyptians, of the Romans, we have yet to explain why 
the Hebrews rose to eminence in the seventh and sixth centuries B. C., millennia after 
the Egyptians had acquired world power. 


To sum up our findings regarding race: Potential function is as important as 
actual accomplishment and can not be left out of the reckoning. 

Though races differ in accomplishment this difference is not constant through the 
centuries. It fluctuates as the culture life of neighbors changes, and independently of 
changes in the physical type of the group in question. If we view human life from 
the larger perspectives of time and place there is no reason to conclude that the po- 
tential functional or potential accomplishment of one physical type is above or below 
that of another. To conclude that races have different psychic potentialities one must 
rule out historic opportunity. This we can do only to a limited extent, if at all. So 
far as we can do so, the evidence is in favor of the thesis that race potentialities are 
not inherently different. Least of all can tests of individuals be taken as equivalent 
to tests of the qualities of the race to which those individuals belong. The physical 
differentiae of race are, for the most part, like beauty, only skin deep. Remove the 
epidermis and in most cases it becomes extremely difficult to distinguish races by any 
physical criteria. 

So it is with psychic and social differences. Relieve people of accumulated his- 
toric, social and psychic influences, and the races stand out as essentially alike in 
potentiality. 

The evidence of experimental psychology is largely negative. The differences be- 
tween races shown by laboratory tests are small, and when we rule out interest and 
previous training and experience we are not sure that any differences inherent in ‘race 
exist. The sense discrimination of the savage is practically that of the civilized man, 
that of the Negro does not differ from that of the Caucasian, that of the Oriental is 
like that of the European. No intelligence tests have been devised which bring within 
the same realm for comparison on an equitable basis the civilized man and the savage. 
Tests revised on the basis of those designed for use with school children of the lower 
grades show differences among European nationalities. But these national differences 
have not been correlated with physical differences. 

The psychologist who has conducted the tests has not ascertained whether the indi- 
viduals from different national groups are of different race (or of different racial sub- 
group), though in all probability many of the South Europeans tested are of different 
sub-race than the North Europeans tested. Chinese and Japanese rank high in intelli- 
gence tests. Negroes rank below whites, but how much below them depends upon the 
section of the country in which they live, both absolute rating and relative rating 
being higher in those sections of the country in which the social opportunities of 
negroes more closely approximate those of whites. 

By the test of behavioristic psychology what a race is is equivalent to what it does 
and can do; race qualities can not be inferred from the qualities of the individuals who 
compose the race, for the character of the group seldom is either the average or the 
sum of the characters of the individuals who compose it. Only when we test races liv- 
ing under like conditions do we have comparable data. Since the accomplishments of 
the respective races fluctuate considerably through the centuries, we have no reason to 
believe that one race differs from another in innate psychic equipment. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RACE PREJUDICE 


Thomas, William I. “The psychology of race-prejudice.” Am Jour of Sociol 9:593-6, 
607-11, March 1904, 


In looking for an explanation of the antipathy which one race feels toward another, 
we may first of all inquire whether there are any conditions arising in the course of 
the biological development of a species which, aside from social activities, lead to a 
predilection for those of one’s own kind and a prejudice against organically different 
groups. And we do, in fact, find such conditions. The earliest movements of animal 
life involve, in the rejection of stimulations vitally bad, an attitude which is the 
analogue of prejudice. On the principle of chemiotaxis, the microorganism will ap- 
proach a particle of food placed in the water and shun a particle of poison; and its 
movements are similarly controlled by heat, light, electricity, and other tropic forces. 
The development of animal life from this point upward consists in the growth of 
structure and organs of sense adapted to discriminate between different stimulations, 
to choose between the beneficial and prejudicial, and to obtain in this way a more 
complete control of the environment. Passing over the lower forms of animal life, 
we find in the human type the power of attention, memory, and comparison highly 
developed, so that an estimate is put on stimulations and situations correspondent with 
the bearing of stimulations or situations of this type on welfare in the past. The 
choice and rejection involved in this process are accompanied by organic changes (felt 
as emotions) designed to assist in the action which follows a decision. Both the judg- 
ment and the emotions are thus involved on the presentation to the senses of a situa- 
tion or object involving possible advantage or hurt, pleasure or pain. It consequently 
transpires that the feelings called out on the presentation of disagreeable objects and 
their contrary are very different, and there arise in this connection fixed mental atti- 
tudes corresponding with fixed or habitually recurrent external situations—hate and 
love, prejudice and predilection—answering to situations which revive feelings of 
pain on the one hand, and feelings of pleasure on the other. And such is the working 
of suggestion that not alone an object or situation may produce a given state of feel- 
ing, but a voice, an odor, a color, or any characteristic sign of an object may pro- 
duce the same effect as the object itself. The sight or smell of blood is an excitant to 
a bull, because it revives a conflict state of feeling, and even the color of a red rag 
produces a similar effect. 

“Unaccommodated man” was, to begin with, in relations more hostile than friendly. 
The struggle for food was so serious a fact, and predaciousness to such a degree the 
habit of life, that a suspicious, hostile, and hateful state of mind was the rule, with ex- 
ceptions only in the cases where truce, association, and alliance had come about in the 
course of experience. This was still the state of affairs in so advanced a stage of 
development as the Indian society of North America, where a tribe was in a state of 
war with every tribe with which it had not made a treaty of peace; and it is perhaps 
true, generally speaking, of men today, that they regard others with a degree of dis- 
trust and aversion until they have proved themselves good fellows. What, indeed, would 
be the fate of a man on the streets of a city if he did otherwise? There has, never- 
theless, grown up an intimate relation between man and certain portions of his environ- 
ment, and this includes not only his wife and children, his dog and his blood-brother, 
but, with lessening intensity, the members of his clan, tribe, and nation. These become, 
psychologically speaking, a portion of himself, and stand with him against the world 
at large. From the standpoint here outlined, prejudice or its analogue is the start- 
ing-point, and our question becomes one of the determination of the steps of the process 
by which man mentally allied with himself certain portions of his environment to the 
exclusion [of] others. 

When we come to examine in detail the process by which an associational and 
sympathetic relation is set up between the individual and certain parts of the out- 
side world to the exclusion of others, we find this at first on a purely instinctive 
and reflex basis, originating in connection with food-getting and reproduction, and 
growing more conscious in the higher forms of life. One of the most important 
origins of association and prepossession is seen in the relation of parents, particularly 
of mothers, to children. This begins, of course, among the lower animals. The mam- 
malian class, in particular, is distinguished by the strength and persistence of the 
devotion of parents to offspring. The advantage secured by the form of reproduction 
characteristic of man and the other mammals is that a closer connection is secured 
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between the child and the mother. By the intra-uterine form of reproduction the asso- 
ciation of mother and offspring is set up in an organic way before the birth of the 
latter, and is continued and put on a social basis during the period of lactation and 
the early helpless years of the child. By continuing the helpless period of the young 
for a period of years, nature has made provision on the time side for a complex physical 
and mental type, impossible in types thrown at birth on their own resources. Along 
with the structural modification of the female on account of the intra-uterine form of 
reproduction and the effort of nature to secure a more complex type and a better 
chance of survival, there is a corresponding development of the sentiments, and ma- 
ternal feeling, in particular, is developed as the subjective condition necessary to car- 
rying out the plan of giving the infant a prolonged period of helplessness and play 
through which its faculties are developed. The scheme would not work if the mother 
were not more interested in the child than in anything else in the world. In the course 
of development every variational tendency in mothers to dote on their children was 
rewarded by the survival of these children, and the consequent survival of the stock, 
owing to better nutrition, protection, and training. Of course, this inherited interest 
in children is shared by the males of the group also, though not in the same degree, 
and there is reason to believe also that the interest of the male parent in children is 
acquired in a great degree indirectly and socially through his more potent desire to 
associate with the mother. 

This interest and providence on the score of offspring has also a characteristic ex- 
pression on the mental side. All sense-perceptions are colored and all judgments biased 
where the child is in question, and affection for it extends to the particular marks 
which distinguish it. Not only its physical features, but its dress and little shoes, 
its toys and everything it has touched, take on a peculiar aspect. This tendency of 
the attention and memory to seize on characteristic aspects, and to be obsessed by 
them to the exclusion or disparagement of contrasted aspects, is an important condition 
in the psychology of race-prejudice. It implies a set of conditions in which the atten- 
tion is practiced in attaching peculiar values to signs of personality—conditions differ- 
ing also from those arising in the reaction to environment on the food side. 


The examination of these external signs impresses us with the fact that race-preju- 
dice is in one sense a superficial matter. It is called out primarily by the physical 
aspect of an unfamiliar people—their color, form and feature, and dress—and by their 
activities and habits in only a secondary way. The general organic attitude, growing 
out of experience (though reflex rather-than deliberative experience), is that the out- 
side world is antagonistic and subject to depredation, and this attitude seems to be 
localized in a prejudice felt for the characteristic appearance of others, this being most 
apprehensible by the senses. This prejudice is intense and immediate, sharing in this 
respect the character of the instinctive reactions in general. It cannot be reasoned 
with, because, like the other instincts, it originated before deliberative brain centers 
were developed, and is not to any great extent under their control. Like the other 
instincts also, it has a persistence and a certain automatism appropriate to a type of 
reaction valuable in the organic scheme, but not under the control of the deliberative 
centers. But for all its intensity, race-prejudice, like the other instinctive movements, 
is easily dissipated or converted into its opposite by association, or a slight modification 
of stimulus. There is no stronger contrast among the races than that between the 
black and white, but travelers relate that after long residence with African blacks they 
look on the white skin with something akin to prejudice: 

One feels ashamed of the white skin; it seems unnatural, like blanched celery—or 
white mice. 

Stanley reports his feelings on first meeting white men after crossing Africa: 


“As I looked into their faces, I blushed to find that I was wondering at their pale- 
ness. . . . The pale color, after so long gazing on rich black and richer bronze, 
had something of an unaccountable ghastliness. I could not divest myself of the feeling 
that they must be sick; yet, when I compare their complexions to what I now view, I 
should say they were olive, sunburnt, dark.” 


The negro, for his part, not only loses race-prejudice in the presence of the white 
man, but repudiates black standards. In America the papers printed for black readers 
contain advertisements of pomades for making kinky hair straight and of washes to 
change the Ethiopian’s skin; and the slaves returned to Sierra Leone in 1820 assumed 
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the réle of whites, even referred to themselves white, and called the natives “bush 
niggers.” 

Then Chinese are today regarded by many, particularly by the southern whites, as 
the most repulsive of races in physical appearance—more shocking to the sensibilities 
than the negro even. The Japanese, on the other hand, are also a yellow race and 
have all the physical marks of aliens, but contact with them has revealed a surprising 
fund both of charm and ability, and it is an interesting fact that they have many 
enthusiastic white admirers, and that the sympathy of a large part of the white world 
is with them in their war against a white group. It is, indeed, probable that in the 
event of a successful struggle with Russia little will remain in the way of prejudice 
against this smallish, yellow people, or of impediment to social and matrimonial, as 
well as political and commercial, association with it. It would not, in fact, be a 
matter of surprise if the checks to this were found rather on the side of the oriental 
race—small and yellow, but able, ancient, and traditionally set against occidental in- 
trusion. 

When not complicated with caste-feeling, race-prejudice is, after all, very imper- 
manent, of no more stability, perhaps, than fashions. The very fact of difference, in- 
deed, and of new appeals to the attention, may act as a stimulus, a charm, as is 
shown by the fact that the widespread practice of exogamy has its root in the interest 
of men in unfamiliar women. The experiences of each group have created a body of 
traditions and standards bound up with emotional accompaniments, and these may be 
so opposed as to stand in the way of association, but it is particularly in cases where 
one of the groups has risen to a higher level of culture that contempt for the lower 
group is persistent. In this case antipathy of the group for an alien group is rein- 
forced by the contempt of the higher caste for the lower. Psychologically speaking, 
race-prejudice and caste-feeling are at bottom the same thing, both being phases of the 
instinct of hate, but a status of caste is reached as the result of competitive activities. 
The lower caste has either been conquered and captured, or gradually outstripped on 
account of the mental and economic inferiority. Under these conditions, it is psycho- 
logically important to the higher caste to maintain the feeling and show of superiority, 
on account of the suggestive effect of this on both the inferior caste and on itself; and 
signs of superiority and inferiority, being thus aids to the manipulation of one class 
by another, acquire a new significance and become more ineradicable. Of the relation 
of black to white in this country it is perhaps true that the antipathy of the south- 
erner for the negro is rather caste-feeling than race-prejudice, while the feeling of 
the northerner is race-prejudice proper. In the North, where there has been no con- 
tact with the negro and no activity connections, there is no caste-feeling, but there 
exists a sort of skin-prejudice—a horror of the external aspect of the negro—and many 
northerners report that they have a feeling against eating from a dish handled by a 
negro. The association of master and slave in the South was, however, close, even 
if not intimate, and much of the feeling of physical repulsion for a black skin disap- 
peared. This was particularly true of the house servants. White girls and boys kissed 
their black mammies with real affection, and after marriage returned from other states 
to the funeral of an old slave. But while color was not here repulsive, it was so 
ineradicably associated with inferiority that it was impossible for a southern white to 
think the negro into his own class. This is well shown by the following comment of a 
southern woman on the color of Shakespeare’s Othello: 

“In studying the play of Othello I have always imagined its hero a white man. It 
is true the dramatist paints him black, but this shade does not suit the man. It is a 
strange decoration which my taste discards; a fault of color from an artistic point of 
view. I have, therefore, as I before stated, in my readings of this play dispensed with 
it. Shakespeare was too correct a delineator of human nature to have colored Othello 
black, if he had personally acquainted himself with the idiosyncrasies of the African 
race. We may regard, then, the daub of black upon Othello’s portrait as an ebullition 
of fancy, a freak of imagination—the visionary conception of an ideal figure—one of the 
few erroneous strokes of the great master’s brush, the single blemish on a faultless work. 
Othello was a white man!” 


This lady would have been equally incapable of understanding Livingstone’s com- 
ment on a black woman: 


“A very beautiful young woman came to look at us, perfect in every way, and nearly 
naked, but unconscious of indecency; a very Venus in black.” 
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Race-prejudice is an instinct originating in the tribal stage of society, when solida- 
rity in feeling and action were essential to the preservation of the group. It, or some 
analogue of it, will probably never disappear completely, since an identity of stand- 
ards, traditions, and physical appearance in all geographical zones is neither possible 
nor aesthetically desirable. It is, too, an affair which can neither be reasoned with 
nor legislated about very effectively, because it is connected with the affective, rather 
than the cognitive, processes. But it tends to become more insignificant as increased 
communication brings interests and standards in common, and as similar systems of edu- 
eation and equal access to knowledge bring about a greater mental and social parity 
between groups, and remove the grounds for “invidious distinction.” It is, indeed, prob- 
able that a position will be reached on the race question similar to the condition now 
reached among the specialized occupations, particularly among the scientific callings, 
and also in business, where the individual's ability to get results gives him an interest 
and a status independent of, and, in point of fact, quite overshadowing, the superficial 
marks of perscnality. 











PART III 


PSYCHOLOGY OF NATIONAL AND INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 
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CHAPTER VI 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE psychology of nationalism is concerned with such questions as 
the following: What is the national spirit? How may the development 
and direction of a reasonable and loyal patriotism in the citizens of a 
nation be effected? What are the qualities of a successful leader and 
how can they be developed? How can we control effective propaganda 
in the peaceful and constructive interests of the nation? The material 
included in this chapter bears directly upon these questions. 


NATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Woodworth, Robert Sessions. ‘“‘National Psychology.” Psychological Bul 9:397-8, Oct. 
1912. 


National psychology, as popularly written, suffers from a variety. of defects. Its aim 
should be, evidently, first to determine the facts of national behavior, and then to seek 
an explanation of these facts in the national environment and heredity, and in the 
social transmission to later generations of what has been acquired in the history and 
experience of the nation. To work back from the behavior of a nation to its native 
traits is no easy task, and to infer a difference in national temperament or mental- 
ity from a difference in the behavior of two nations is illegitimate unless the past 
experience and training of the two nations are evaluated. It is a common defect of 
national, or international psychology to ignore this difficulty and to jump at once from 
differences in behavior to differences in national traits. No less a defect appears in 
the description of national behavior; for those who compare nations seem to have an 
irresistible tendency to seek for contrasts, which leads them to hasty generalizations as to 
the facts of behavior. The great individual differences which exist within any nation 
are neglected, and the nation is spoken of as if all its members behaved in the same 
way; and, further, no note is taken of the inconsistencies that appear in a nation’s 
behavior when examined in different particulars. The whole subject, whether in respect 
to the facts or in respect to their interpretation, is in a most unscientific and unsatis- 
factory state. 


NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE INDIVIDUAL 


Prescott, Daniel Alfred. Education and international relations. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1930. pp. 24-5. 


The concept held by an individual of the place of his own nation in the world is 
the chief factor determining his attitudes toward other nations. The relationships of 
other states to his nation’s past and to his hopes for the national future decide the 
nature of his thinking and feeling about those other states. In other words, interna- 
tional ideals are most often based upon a desire for national well-being, and other 
nations are evaluated in terms of their probable influence upon the prosperity and posi- 
tion of one’s own nation. Naturally in different nations there are varying concepts 
as to what constitutes national well-being. For some it is the maintenance of mar- 
kets for manufactured goods, for others, freedom for expansion of population, for 
others, the elimination of certain foreign influences, but for all, foreign nations are 
liked or disliked, war is regarded as desirable or undesirable, international codpera- 
tion and international law become necessary or not to be considered seriously accord- 
ing to their influence upon this well-being of the state to which the individual or group 
belongs. 

But before the well-being of the state becomes important to an individual, he must 
feel himself a member of that state. There must be the feeling that his own inter- 
ests are closely coupled with the interests of the state. Many factors condition the 
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growth of this sentiment, for national consciousness is the fruition of a series of expe- 
riences by which the individual is brought into conscious contact with the fact of his 
nationality. The school, an instrument of society for regulating a child’s early expe- 
riences, the government, circumscribing later activities, the army, perhaps, where in 
common with many others he experiences his nationaltiy in an emotional setting, the 
presentation of the flag as a symbol of national past and national promise, holidays, 
memorial days, and celebrations—these and other experiences gradually condition each 
citizen to feel that he belongs to a large social unit, the nation. At the same time in- 
ternational attitudes develop toward such nations as have influenced or are influencing 
the national well-being. 


PATRIOTISM AND PEACE: ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS 


Hankins, Frank Hamilton. ‘Patriotism and peace.” Jour of Int Relations 12:521-3, 
April 1922. 


But if we are to have a genuine internationalism it must be grounded in popular 
sentiment and imagination. Napoleon said that men are ruled by their imaginations 
and certainly all that one need to add is that men are ruled by their emotions and 
imaginations. On great problems of group interest men do not reason calmly and ob- 
jectively, but start emotionally from certain great ultimates which have become so 
deeply implanted in their psychic life as to seem sacred and beyond question. This may 
be tribal totem, royal emblem, or nation’s flag. Consequently, while it is true that 
nations aim to follow their self-interests in international relations, history has amply 
demonstrated that the bias of patriotic sentiment greatly warps the conception of what 
the self-interest truly is. From this standpoint of material welfare, purblind national- 
ism dictates policies of separatism and antagonism. Economically, Ireland is a province 
of Great Britain and dependent on the British market for its livelihood, but the Irish 
Free State is a necessary concession to the sentiment of Irish nationalism. 

But I do not mean to belittle the importance of the essential material basis of 
internationalism; I put it first. America herself constitutes a great illustration. Our 
Union was preserved by war and conquest, but it did not become deeply implanted in 
the imagination and sentiment of the South for a full generation after the Civil War. 
Meanwhile, railroads had been built north and south, northern capital had pressed for 
investment in the South, and trade relations between the two sections had grown to 
extensive proportions. New political issues and a new generation then enabled the magic 
personality of Roosevelt to break the Solid South in the first decade of the Twentieth 
Century. The growth of economic interdependence is therefore an essential basis for 
the establishment of a psychic foundation for unity of rival groups, and it is not likely 
that unity can progress much beyond limits set by material factors, as is illustrated by 
the present estrangement between France and England. But the establishment of a 
genuine internationalism which will put an end to war will not be assured until the 
ideal of a great inter-state is implanted in the popular consciousness as one of life’s 
ultimate values. 

Now nothing could reveal more clearly how far we are from the goal of perma- 
nent peace, for nationalism is still supreme in the popular mind. No doubt, immense 
service to peace is rendered by successful international conferences, such as that on 
disarmament. They create an atmosphere of mutual understanding and confidence which 
is inimical to the spirit of national provincialism under which patriotism thrives most 
intensely. International conferences of those nations among whom friction and conflict 
of interests were developing might well serve to prevent war, so long as they were 
successful. But their success is always endangered by the uncompromising spirit of 
national self-esteem and self-assertion. This prevents the national representatives from 
surrendering anything deemed important for the maintenance of national prestige or 
the further expansion of the national ego. France will not even permit a discussion 
at Genoa of questions of reparations and treaty revision which are clearly fundamental 
to the restoration of peace and prosperity in Europe. It is obvious that the world is 
not prepared for anything revolutionary and there is not in any country one single 
statesman with the vision, and at the same time a grip on the popular imagination, 
such as to enable him to lead European peoples rapidly toward a new international 
organization. 

It does not seem probable, therefore, that one should confidently expect perma- 
nent peace to have been established until modern patriotisms have waned and have 
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been transmuted into a similar and equally intense emotional attachment to the sym- 
bols of internationalism. Permanent peace will rest on secure foundation only when 
there has been a genuine inter-state to which the sovereignty of separatist nationalities 
is subordinated through its ultimate power to compel obedience. Meanwhile, nations 
must have grown immensely more interdependent, their mutual interests must have 
devised a multiplicity of new institutions of international coéperation, they must have 
repeatedly signified their willingness to accommodate their minor self-interests to their 
larger and permanent ones by mutual compromise, and they must at the same time have 
developed a much greater attachment to those symbols of internationalism which must 
displace the symbols of nationalism. If we look forward seriously to the development 
of the international mind, then we must set seriously to work to transmute the power- 
ful sentiment of national patriotism into an automatic and ultimate regulator of 
popular emotions and imaginations by a new set of symbols and a new and stirring 
ritual to arouse the deep-seated instincts and emotions of man to unquestioned devotion 
to the cause of humanity rather than the cause of tribe or nation. 


ORIGIN AND FUNDAMENTAL NATURE OF THE PATRIOTIC 
IMPULSE 


Hankins, Frank Hamilton. “Patriotism and peace.” Jour of Int Relations 12:513-18, 
April 1922. 


Whence comes this superhuman force? It is as deep and mysterious as life itself 
and can be explained only in the light of that evolutionary process from which all 
creation springs. Indeed, of all the enigmas of nature, man himself is the most per- 
plexing. The complexity and versatility of his capacities make him an object of 
wonder and of mystery even to himself. That view of him which conceived his conduct 
as guided by the beacon light of pure reason and hence as seeking with a mathematical 
certainty the maximum of utility with the least of effort was simple indeed. On the 
other hand, the efforts for sociological purposes to subsum the basic elements of his 
nature under the three major instincts of self-preservation, love, and hunger have not 
proved satisfactory; for it is repeatedly observed that, at least in times of social crisis, 
the individual will subordinate all his self-regarding instincts to perform acts of 
supreme self-sacrifice in the interests of his group. He clings to life with utmost 
tenacity, and yet when aroused by the thousand and one subtle appeals to his social 
instinct he freely and with every appearance of consummate pleasure lays down his 
life for his country. Man, is thus, far from that coldly calculating rational creature 
of the early utilitarians and the classical economists; he is above all a social animal 
with a vast reservoir of group sentiments deposited during the age-long struggle for 
survival, 

Man is in fact fundamentally gregarious by nature. He has never lived in isola- 
tion but always in groups. Lacking special organs of defense man found strength, 
as did the herd and ihe pack, in group solidarity. Consequently the struggle for exist- 
ence on the human plane has been fundamentally a struggle of group with group. 
Since, then, his survival turned largely on the perfection of his gregarious instinct, 
there has been achieved in man a keen sensitiveness to the call of the group. This 
herd instinct, as Trotter calls it, is, therefore, the very basis of human society and 
the most profound aspect of man’s social nature. It is for the group what the instinct 
of self-preservation is for the individual. It is aroused only in times of stress and 
danger; group fear in some form is essential to its development; when awakened it 
not only grips every tribesman in an atmosphere of electrified suggestibility, but 
stirs within his bodily mechanism the internal secretory apparatus whose products 
are essential to deeds of valour. It is in its strength and vigor an assertion of the 
group will to live, and is therefore as deep and mysterious and indeed as permanent 
as the eternal nisus of nature, the insistent push of everything that throbs with life 
and energy. 

Patriotism is best conceived as rooted in that age-long struggle which Grumplowicz 
called Der Rassenkampf. It is at once the most profound and the most 


elemental 
manifestation of the gregarious instinct. 


Thus viewed its tremendous power, its contra- 
dictory effects, its lack of cold rationality, its heroism, and its insane brutalities are 
all readily explainable. We thus find a common substratum for the war-like proclivities 
of primitive horde and tribe, medieval city and principality, and the modern nation 
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and empire. We see why it is that in every group, primitive or civilized, ancient or 
modern, large or small, Scottish clan or British Empire, there is an instinctive loy- 
alty to all that is related to or symbolic of the group life; and we see why all such 
objects pass through a process of idealization, so that in the end even the most sordid 
material advantages of the group are fought for in the name of liberty and humanity. 
Even divine justice and the will of God become synonymous with the needs and aspira- 
tions of the group. Among primitive peoples the most conspicuous objects of loyalty 
were kings, who because of their supposed divinity became the embodiment of all 
that was precious in the group life; and the preservation of dynastic prestige thus 
became through countless centuries the first object of every patriot’s devotion. Mod- 
ern democracy rejects the divine right of kings but holds with instinctive tenacity to 
the divine right of the state to sovereign self-determination, while among democratic 
peoples living in a capitalistic age almost equally precious objects of group solicitude 
are trade rights and opportunities. Viewing patriotism as an instinctive manifestation 
of the group will to live, we see why national honor holds such a vital place in inter- 
national relations. Any surrender of acquired privilege, as in the Panama Canal tolls 
ease, is accompanied only after a severe wrench to the national instinct of self- 
assertion; every compromise at the peace conference constituted an affront to national 
prestige and in the view of the thorough patriot tarnished the shining shield of his 
nation’s honor. Indeed the sense of national honor is at bottom simply another name 
for the deep emotional reaction of the social group toward anything which affects 
its egotism, its longing for prestige. 

This view of patriotism makes clear the meaning of the statement that “without 
patriotism war would be inconceivable today.”” It is “a spirit of particularism;’” it 
is clearly out of harmony with the civilization of ali Christendom, based as this is on 
a science and scholarship that are, as Professor Veblen says, “homogeneously cosmo- 
politan,” an industrial technique that is international, and political and esthetic cultures 
that transcend mountains and oceans. Yet the patriotic animus still lives on; it seems 
as intense today as in the centuries past; being an emotional manifestation of the herd 
instinet, it does not have to be learned, while the objects to which it is attached and 
the symbols and shibboleths which arouse it are solely matters of group tradition; it 
may be as ferocious or as generous in the mind of the child as in that of the most 
learned scientist. 

Nothing could reveal more clearly the elemental nature, the instinctive character, of 
patriotism. At the very basis of the problem of permanent peace is, therefore, the 
question of how to manipulate or control this million-year old propensity. Man is a 
fighting animal; and it is much to his credit that he has been, for otherwise he would 
never have held his own in the merciless struggle for existence. It seems clearly es- 
tablished that the common progenitor of man and the higher anthropoids was not a 
fragile, shrinking tree-shrew, but a large, brutish creature with a well-developed fight- 
ing instinct. Man throughout his history has shown himself brave and heroic. The 
historical races. have, during their prime, been bold and aggressive and have not 
shrunk from inflicting pain and death on those with whom they came in contact. Every 
great nation has glorified war, apotheosized its great military leaders, and endowed 
its soldiery with immortal bliss within the gates of Valhalla. You may think this an 
unfortunate picture of human nature and, of course it is not the whole story, but I 
think we must accept it as true so far as it goes. For, I do not believe that a timid, 
sympathetic, highly altruistic creature would have succeeded in spreading himself over 
the entire globe in the face of ferocious beasts and in spite of wind and tide, desert 
and mountain. But of course, it must be added that no other animal has carried on 
so consistently a war of extermination against its own kind. It is no idle whim which 
led Madison Grant to find in the European War a symbol of “The Passing of the 
Great Race,’ the Nordic blondes of the Baltic basin, who as Franks gave their name 
to France, as Angles their name to England and as Germans gave their name to 
Germany. The conquering spirit which led these nations to spread their culture through- 
out the world found a tragic nemesis in pitting them against each other in a long 
death struggle. 

But if the patriotic animus be detrimental to the future of our civilization, is there 
no escape from the enchanting clutch of its magical power? If our thesis has been 
correct, there is an escape, but it can be accomplished only by the transfer of our 
supreme loyalty from nationalism to civilization, from country to humanity. We each 
and all retain a hierarchy of loyalties. We wish to see our voting precinct or our 
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ward shine by comparison with others, but we forget these local attachments when 
there is a contest between our city and another. Each has a warm spot in his heart 
for his commonwealth, or for his section of the country when one is contrasted with 
another, but these are as nothing compared to love of country when she faces the 
foe. Now, all of these local sentiments are relatively weak and feeble, amounting only 
to a certain pleasure in local prestige and a ~oderate willingness to serve local ends. 
All are far from that flaming sentiment which, rooted in the group struggle for exist- 
ence, elicits from us devotion unto death for the group and the ideals to which supreme 
loyalty is attached. 

This complete self-abnegation, this triumphant consecration, reveals the true nature 
of patriotism. Consequently, in spite of all the absurdities we have noted in its mani- 
festations, it is the noblest of sentiments. It is the negation of selfishness, the essence 
of altruism, and needs only a proper setting to make it the secure basis for a religion 
of humanity. 

We all agree that for one city or commonwealth to take up arms against another 
over trade privileges would today be a gross absurdity; but American history had its 
Hartford Convention, its Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, its South Carolina rebel- 
lion, and its Civil War. In fact the development of every modern nation is a history 
of the gradual transfer of supreme loyalty from local groups to more inclusive ones. 
What was at one time a hundred fighting principalities each burning with racial ego- 
tism and martial zeal, are reformed by military power and economic interests into a 
dozen, and these dozen in the course of time coalesce into a great nation, What has 
been the secret of this transformation? 

In the past, conquest has been a chief factor, as is shown by the history of modern 
European states and America. But conquest itself does not create new loyalty in the 
hearts of the conquered and may even sanctify an ancient allegiance. Our own South 
was not made loyal by defeat and the iron heel of the conqueror. And yet by the 
close of the century her sons marched side by side with those of the North 


in the 
war with Spain. This new patriotism of the South was the silent 


work of years of 
security within the common country and of an increasing economic solidarity. So 
long as contiguous nationalities seek to dominate and exploit each other, 
local patriotisms flourish and bring forth their inevitable travail. For 
race fear and will transmute itself into a higher loyalty only with 


so long will 
patriotism is 
the development 
of a sense of security and of economic solidarity within the larger social unit. 


PSYCHOLOGY, LEADERSHIP AND DEMOCRACY 


Tait, William D. “Psychology leadership and democracy.’ Jour of Abnormal and Social 
Psych 22:26, 27, 27-8, 30. April-June 1927. 


It is a truism to say that it is the function of leaders to lead. There is one aspect 
of democracy as practised to-day which appears to debar true leadership. This defect 
is not inherent in the democratic principle itself but appears to have been accepted in 
some way or other and has, to a certain extent, become a tradition in democratic coun- 
tries. Men who are elected to represent the people in deliberative assemblies do not 
regard themselves as leaders of the people, nor do the people so regard them. Those 
deputed to enact legislation, in most cases consider themselves as bound to follow the 
immediate will of the people and do not take it as a duty that they should lead the 
people onward to a higher and more developed form of the people’s own will which 
may as yet be unconscious. 

This attitude, both on the part of the people and their representatives, prevents 
democracy from coming to its own and reaching higher than the average political mind; 
it prevents democracy from rising above the present level and productng aristocrats in 
the true sense of the term; it prevents democracy from finding leaders. The state is 
thus left to struggle blindly on without moral and intellectual guidance. Those chosen 
by democratic methods, and this is where the true meaning of democracy lies, should 
hold fast to the principle that they are chosen to make progress—not to follow the 
mass, but to lead. The people, too, should so regard those whom they themselves place 
in authority. They are there to represent the people on the road of advancement. 


The individual and his merits are lost in the mass of opinions, and hence one of 
the greatest problems of the time is to find the individual. In past ages, the indi- 


vidual was prominent to the exclusion of the many. To-day, the many are promi- 
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nent to the exclusion of the individual, and there has been lost the secret of finding 
leaders in state affairs. Private concerns find no such difficulty, for the worth of the 
individual is recognized by an intelligent group. Not so with the mass of the people. 
If democracy would move forward to an aristocracy of worth, some elimination must 
take place in order that the stupid, or those unable to exercise the rights of citizenship, 
will not have a voice in control. To the end that democracy be fully actualized, it 
must devise a method of choosing leaders on the part of the people and a realization of 
those so chosen in what their duty consists. Ater all, a country is great because of its 
great men. That few of them are found in the direct governing of the country is a 
reflection on democracy and evidence that the principles of this great movement are 
not yet appreciated by the mass. 


Individualism in the old sense is dead, but we require a new individualism to-day, 
else we perish. To save democracy we must save the individual from the tyranny of 
the mass. If democracy is to be true to its own faith, if it is to govern in such a 
way as to give all possible opportunity to all men in accordance with their talents, then 
it cannot afford to lose sight of the fact that the individual must be preserved for the 
attainment of this ideal. 

It may seem a far cry from leadership and democracy to psychology. Yet it will 
be found they are intimately connected, for our government is but a reflection of the 
average mentality of our people and if this is lowered by bad stock or weakened by 
too much pampering legislation, then we shall lack the ability to produce leaders, and 
even those who are fit to be leaders will have their task made an impossible one by 
reason of the low degree of intelligence or absence of moral stamina. 

The most important thing in this world is the human mind. The human mind is 
the real conqueror of nature. The human mind gives us the rich world of imagina- 
tion portrayed in literature, art, science and folk-lore. Our chief aim, then, as a race 
should be to produce the highest type of mentality and insure that it is immortalized 
from generation to generation by being associated with an equally superior body. From 
the racial and long distance point of view, mind cannot exist and function without 
body. Racially, a superior mind can exist only in conjunction with a superior body. 
If the mind alone is developed, the very ideal set before us is defeated, for the body 
will. be weak and a brilliant mind wiil cease when a certain body perishes. If the 
body had also been developed, the mind would have become an inheritance. History 
shows us that it is the physically stable races which survive; therefore, the preserva- 
tion of healthy minds and the accumulation of such minds as a racial acquirement 
depends on an all round development—body and mind together. 


Leadership, then, in the true sense of the term can only come about by substi- 
tuting something for the law of natural selection. Great men can only be begotten by 
great men. Leaders in any sphere of life are not produced by environment, although 
it may furnish the opportunity. If we permit the racial stock to be impoverished, then 
we lessen the chance of, or forbid the birth of leaders. Even if they are on occasion 
born, their efforts are to a certain extent nullified by the subnormals. In a word, by 
softening our civilization we are depriving ourselves of the possibilities of leaders, or, 
to put it otherwise, we choose mediocrities in their place. It would seem that the 
intelligence of mankind and the scientific results of that intelligence have been applied 
towards sustaining those who have small survival value. Intelligence thus directed is 
self-destructive and is proceeding along the path of racial extinction. Plato was right 
when he argued that the state should be governed by the philosophers and not by 
the rabble. The same problem is facing us to-day as faced Greece in the time of 
Plato. His advice was not followed and he who runs may read the consequences for us. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PROPAGANDA 


Dodge, Raymond. “The psychology of propaganda.” Religious Educ 15:241, 242, 243, 
250, 251-2. 

The Great War has left us many disturbing legacies. We have a great social bur- 
den in the care of the bereft, the wounded and the diseased. Our burden of debt 
and taxation will outlive the generation. Prejudice, mutual distrust, social unrest, and 
political chaos rest heavily upon us. Not the least of our troublesome relics is the 
curse of propaganda, the greatest of indoor military sports. Propaganda antedates the 
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War but its previous existence seems relatively mild and inoffensive. Only occasionally 
did it appear in the open. All that is changed now. Propaganda as the great art of 
influencing public opinion, seems to be a permanent addition to our social and po- 
litical liabilities. 

Paper bullets, according to Mr. Creel, won the war. But they have forever dis- 
turbed our peace of mind. The war is long since over, all but saying so; but our 
consciousness of the immanence of propaganda bids fair to be permanent. It has 
been discovered by individuals, by associations and by governments that a certain kind 
of advertising can be used to mold public opinion and control democratic majori- 
ties. As long as public opinion rules the destinies of human affairs, there will be no 
end to an instrument that controls it. 

Propaganda of some kind is doubtless as old as human society. One of its earliest, 
and until recently one of its most famous varieties was religious propaganda. But 
there seems to be no essential differences between religious, political, and business propa- 
ganda, except the ends it serves, and the license under which it operates. The expan- 
sion of propaganda to political fields was directly conditioned on the growing power 
of public opinion in government. As physical warfare is less and less resorted to in 
settling disputes, propaganda warfare is bound to become of greater relative impor- 
tance. Under a League of Nations, propaganda will rule the world unless something 
is done to curb it. 


Unfortunately for our scientific analysis, nobody seems to be able to determine just 
what the distinguishing marks of propaganda really are. It is difficult to draw any 
clear-cut line between advertising and propaganda on the one side, and between propa- 
ganda and education on the other. 

Speaking generally, propaganda is the art of making up the other man’s mind for 
him. It is the art of gaining adherents to principles, of gaining support for an 
opinion or a course of action. So are some forms of education, so at times is ad- 
vertising. 

Probably the commonest popular connotation of propaganda involves something 
underhanded or sinister. Advertising and education stand out frankly for what they 
are. Propaganda tends to hide both its nature and its intention. To label a story 
propaganda would immediately rob it of most of its power to influence opinion. This 
popular view is certainly not an adequate one. It may be that it has grown out of 
the malignant varieties to which we have been exposed for war purposes. 


Direct propaganda tends to be relatively honest and aboveboard. One recognizes 
the emotional appeal, rejects it or accepts. In secondary or implicit propaganda there 
is usually no way of proving from his utterance what the prejudices of the speaker may 
have been motived by. It is this secondary propaganda that is consequently the most 
insidious, the most dangerous, and the most offensive. Consciously or unconsciously 
it is bound to distort the facts. They are transmitted through an imperfect medium and 
tend to take their color from the medium. The paid attorney prejudiced in favor of a 
cause, and unscrupulous in his methods of propagation, is the cause of most of our 
indignation against propaganda, and propagandists. 


There are three limitations to the processes of propaganda that we have been 
considering. The first is emotional recoil, the second is the exhaustion of available 
motive force, the third is the development of internal resistance or negativism. : 

The most familiar of the three is emotional recoil. We know only too well what 
will happen if we tell a boy all the things that he likes to do are “bad” while all the 
things that he dislikes are “good.” Up to a certain point the emotional value of bad 
and good respectively will be transferred to the acts as we intend. But each transfer 
has an emotional recoil on the concepts good and bad. At the end a most sur- 
prising thing may happen. The moral values may get reversed in the boy’s mind. Bad 
may come to represent the sum-total of the satisfactory and desirable, while good may 
represent the sum-total of the unsatisfactory and the undesirable. To the pained adult 
such a consequence is utterly inexplicable, only because he fails to realize that all 
mental products are developments. There is always a kind of reciprocity in emotional 
transfer. The value of the modified factor recoils to the modifying factor. 


The second limitation to propaganda occurs when the reciprocal effects of transfer 


exhaust the available motive forces of a mind. Propaganda certainly weakens the 
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forces that are appealed to too often. We are living just now in a world of weakened 
appeals. Many of the yvreat human motives were exploited to the limit during the 
war. It is harder to raise money now than it was, harder to find motives for giving 
that are still effective. One of my former colleagues once surprised and shocked me 
by replying to some perfectly gocd propaganda in which I tried to tell him that cer- 
tain action was in the line of duty, to the effect that he was tired of being told that 
something was his duty, and that he was resolved not to do another thing because it 
was his duty. There seems to be evidence that in some quarters at least, patriotism, 
philanthropy, and civic duty have been exploited as far as the present systems will 
earry. It is possible to exhaust our floating capital of social motive forces. When that 
oceurs we face a kind of moral bankruptcy. 

A final stage of resistance is reached when propaganda develops a_ negativistic 
defensive reaction. To develop such negativisms is always the aim of counter-propa- 
ganda. It calls the opposed propaganda, prejudiced, half truth, or as the Germans did, 
“Lies, All Lies.” There is evidence that the moral collapse of Germany under the 
fire of our paper bullets came with the conviction that they had been systematically 
deceived by their own propagandists. 

There are two great social dangers in propaganda. The first is its concentrated 
power of destruction of the established order. Great destructive power in irresponsible 
hands is always a social menace. We have some legal safeguards against careless use 
of high-powered physical explosives. Against the greater danger of destructive propa- 
ganda there seems to be little protection without imperiling the sacred principles of 
free speéch. 

The second social danger is the tendency to overload and level down every great 
human incentive in the pursuit of relatively trivial ends. To become blase is the 
inevitable penalty of emotional exploitation. I believe there may well be grave pen- 
alties in store for the reckless commercialized exploitation of human emotions in the 
cheap sentimentalism of our moving. pictures. But there are even graver penalties 
in store for the generation that permits itself to grow morally blase. One of our 
social desiderata, it seems to me, is the protection of the great springs of human 
action from destructive exploitation for selfish, commercial, or other trivial ends. 

The slow constructive process of building moral credits by systematic education lacks 
the picturesqueness of propaganda. It also lacks its quick results. But just as the 
short-cut of hypnotism proved a dangerous substitute for moral training, so I believe 
we shall find that not only is moral education a necessary pre-condition for effective 
propaganda, but that in the end it is a safer and incomparably more reliable 
instrument. 


social 


CONTROL OF PROPAGANDA AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


Strong, Edward K., Jr. “Control of propaganda as a psychological problem.” Scientific 
M 14:249-50, 250-2. March 1922. 


Here is the real psychological problem concerning propaganda. Take away the 
emotional element and society need have no fear of propaganda. For man is always 
very slow to act in terms of ideas alone. Witness his indifference when he really knows 
the political organization in control of his municipality is flagrantly dishonest. He 
does nothing until his emotions are aroused by a whirlwind speaker, or by personal 
injury So long as a radical writes or speaks in a philosophical manner society can 
rightly be indifferent. But when he discards the intellectual aspects of his views, 
seizes upon some slogan and fills his writings or speeches with concrete tales of human 
suffering and the arrogance of the rich, society rightly becomes alarmed. For now the 
radical is setting fire to dynamite and neither he nor any one else can tell what 
may result. 

At the present time the prospects do not appear over bright of controlling propa- 
ganda through regulation. There is, however, a method of weakening its influence, and 
that is by fighting one propaganda by another, or by general publicity. The trouble, 
however, with fighting bad propaganda by good propaganda, aside from the very prac- 
tical consideration that the former is usually better equipped financially, is that sel- 
dom is the public supplied with facts upon which a real conclusion can be thought out. 


Instead it is inflamed to take sides and a deadlock results, or the matter is settled by 
some sort of resort to foree. Just in this way arose the turmoil about the League of 
Nations program. Instead of thinking it through and arriving rationally at a real 
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conclusion, Wilsonites and anti-Wilsonites became emotionally aroused and it was 
voted down because the latter group had the greater force measured in votes. Both 
sides know the real issue is not dead, and the Republicans who defeated Wilson's 
program are now attempting at Washington to find the conclusions we should have 
reached months ago. Fighting propaganda with propaganda is not likely, then, to 
give us satisfactory results. 

Can propaganda be controlled through publicity? Yes, if we had perfect pub- 
licity. But, that, apparently, we cannot have. Hence, we can only hope to have partial 
control by this means. 


Possibly publicity is the one best cure we have to-day for handling those forms of 
propaganda which are not readily controlled by other means. But if this is the case it 
mears that more of our newspapers and magazines will have to convince the public that 
what they print is not controlled by certain interests. At the present time I should 
judge that great numbers of citizens believe most newspapers, if not their own, distort 
the facts to fit their purposes. And again, if publicity is to cure the evils of propa- 
ganda, it means that society must work out some more satisfactory method than now 
exists of providing the groups of poor people with adequate publicity to offset the 
enormous advantage that groups composed of wealthy people have in commanding the 
printed page. Too few newspapers print to-day, and too few can ever afford to print, 
the detailed testimony in a labor controversy, yet unless the laboring man feels his 
side is presented, he will have supplied to him and will read wild denunciations of 
capital instead of the sworn testimony of his leaders as given before a board of arbi- 
tration. 

Another means of controlling propaganda lies in educating the public to an under- 
standing of the methods employed in propaganda. It is thought that man likes to 
feel he is being appealed to on logical grounds: that he resents being “‘soft-soaped”’. 
And that he does not want to be “worked,” or to have something “put over on him.” 
Possibly, it is contended, articles such as have appeared recently in our magazines re- 
counting the methods by which propagandists have fooled men and women may educate 
the public to see through a publicity campaign. Personally, I do not believe that 
very much can be accomplished in this way, for, as Barnum claimed, the public 
likes to be fooled; and secondly, clever appeals to the emotions will nearly abways win 
when pitted against intellectually held convictions. 

In closing, I want to emphasize one point. It is possible to-day for a group to 
carry on a very subtle propaganda with the immediate aim of developing some senti- 
ment. There is no machinery to stop them, whether the sentiment is socially good 
or bad. For sentiment is an emotional state of mind and as long as no action results, 
society to-day has no way to handle it. So France mourned at the Strasbourg statue 
in Paris each year and kept alive the sentiment to retake Alsace-Lorraine. Of 
course, we completely sympathize with her. But it made Germany prepare all the 
more for war. And the world sat back and looked on while Germany established the 
sentiment in the minds and hearts of her citizens that they lived only for the father- 
land and that war was the truest expression of their country’s life. The Grand Army 
of the Republic and the Confederate Veterans have pérpetuated northern and southern 
antipathies and the American Legion must of necessity keep us antagonistic toward 
Grmany. For these organizations are surcharged with emotion. General O’Ryan is 
quoted in the paper as follows: 

“Ten years from now the battlefields of Europe will not look as they appear to-day. 
They will bear monuments of men on horseback and the young men will grow up 
thinking of war in terms of medals, glory and men on horseback rather than terms 
used by the young men of to-day who were in the war. Delay in solving this problem 
will mean that those who profit by war will get control of the kids and that’s what 
they want. The youngsters will be hypnotized to believe anything in the 
patriotism and they will want to get medals and glory of their own.” 


name of 


If war is to be eliminated, it will be necessary to control the sentiments that are 
developed in each and every country. Similarly if peace is to be attained between cap- 
ital and labor, the right sentiment will have to be developed. Many an employer has 
been smarting under conditions now past when labor had the whip hand. He is now 
getting even, as he says. He is reacting to a sentiment of revenge and at the 
time building up a similar one in the minds of his employees. This is the sure 
worse conditions. 
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As far as I can see, society has reached the point in its development when it 
must take motives into account, because man has now learned how to arouse motives 
to action in an economical and wholesale way. And in regulating motives society must 
come to evaluate the sentiments that propaganda is aimed to create, and to regulate in 
some way the use of phrases arousing emotions, as distinguished from phrases ap- 
pealing to rational consideration. Without control in some way of the emotional ele- 
ment in propaganda, legal action will never stop the most dangerous of propaganda 
which arcuses the sentiment first of all and then at the proper moment in one fell 


swoop precipitates that sentiment into action. 
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CHAPTER VII 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A suRVEY of the literature in this field reveals certain fundamental 
problems for the student of international relations. One of the most 
widely discussed problems is the elimination of war. Some writers 
hold that this problem cannot be solved permanently until satisfactory 
substitutes for war activities have been found. Another prominent 
problem deals with the possibility of the creation of an international 
mind or consciousness. Many psychologists feel that the emphasis in 
international relations should be placed upon the psychological factors 
involved rather than upon the economic and political factors. Finally, 
the expansion of the peace group within a given country and the de- 
velopment of codperative relations between such groups in all nations 
constitute problems of importance. The material in this chapter con- 
siders these problems. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONALISM 
Reinsch, Paul S. “The new internationalism.” Forum 42:29-30, July 1909. 


The warlike spirit presupposes a misunderstanding of the aims of other nations. 
How can we key ourselves to the dread purpose of taking the life of fellow-beings, 
unless our feelings are worked upon by the idea that they are anti-religious, despotic, 
immoral, cruel—in a word, enemies of civilization? 3ut will such designs be conceived 
by a merchant against those with whom he has sat in an international body discussing 
the interests of commerce and industry? Will a physician desire to kill the sanitary 
official in co-operation with whom he is protecting his nation from the inroads of 
epidemic and plazue? Will the man of science conceive a murderous desire to take 
the life of those who are searching for the truth in the laboratories of Germany or of 
France? War becomes criminal, a perversion of humanity, in such cases. There is 
no high ideal which can be appealed to for the killing of those with whom we co- 
operate in the work of humanity. 

The older pacifism was purely negative in character. It looked upon war as an 
evil being to be combatted directly. Yet war is only the symptom of a _ general 
condition in which too great emphasis is still laid upon local interests. It is evident that 
the only effective manner to remove the conditions to which the occurrence of war 
is due lies in the building up of an international consciousness; but such a consciousness 
cannot be arrived at out of nothing—there must be back of it a development of a real 
unity of interest and feeling. We must realize our interdependence in practical affairs. 
It is through the ereation of international organizations for all the interests of human 
life that a positive content of the feeling of a common humanity is being provided. 
The incentive to war will become weaker and weaker as the bonds of community be- 
tween nations increase, such as are provided by communication agencies, by economic 
and industrial ties, or by scientific co-operation. How intolerably painful will be 
the ruthless interruption of all such relations and activities! There are only two 
alternatives, either the ties which are thus being created will in time become so strong 
that no nation will think of interrupting them by war, or should war continue to 
exist, these relations will have to be exempted from its operations. Such an exemption 
would tend to confine the sufferings and dangers of war more and more, and would 
thus be in accord with the dictates of humanity. 
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WORLD LOYALTIES 


Bogardus, Emory S. Fundamentals of social psychology. New York: The Century Co., 
1924. pp. 307-9. 


Besides loyalty to family, to community, to nation-state, the trend of social evolution 
is producing another type of group loyalty—internationalism. The world is on the 
verge of forming an international consciousness and a sense of planetary values. 
President Wilson’s famous pleas for world-wide democracy and the organization of the 
friendship of the world are forerunners of the rise of a new world society. 

International loyalties are illustrated by two leading types. (1) Industrial inter- 
nationalism holds that the industrial classes throughout all countries should organize 
in a world order and renounce the existing national governments as being the tools 
of capitalism. Industrial internationalism is an outgrowth of Marxian socialism and 
is closely allied to Communism. Industrial internationalism fails to recognize that its 
program runs counter to the laws of social evolution and of democratic growth. No 
stable international order can be built on class consciousness alone. A permanent 
world structure cannot be suspended in mid-air, supported chiefly by personal, familial, 
or communal units. 

(2) Democratic internationalism is scientifically founded. Upon persons, the family 
rests. Upon family groups, the community, city, or province depends. Upon persons, 
families, and communities, the nation relies. Upon all these constituent clements, and 
only so, an enduring world organization can be constructed. Ordinarily family loyalty 
fits harmoniously into national loyalty, without disrupting or weakening the former. 
Similarly, there is no reason why national loyalty should suffer by locating it properly 
within the boundaries of democratic internationalism. A person who has learned rational 
loyalty to his nation will be no less a national patriot by catching a vision of the 
larger internationalism. Democratic internationalism is built upon the highest virtues 
and the best moral characteristics of the nation. It recognizes that points of view 
naturally vary in different national habitats. It promotes the principles: Come, let 
us reason together. 

Democratic internationalism would dignify nationalism and make it a nobler senti- 
ment. It would end economic conflict between nations for the same reason that such con- 
flicts were stopped between the colonies when the United States was formed. It would 
eventually raze military and naval barriers between nations on the same basis that it 
has never been necessary to separate the United States from Canada by fortifications 
and dreadnoughts. 

Planetary good feeling will develop concomitantly with an enlarged means of 
communication and a world-wide cultural uniformity. While commerce and _ religion 
have strong international organizations, education is still represented on a_ world 
seale only by international congreses on various subjects. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF SCIENCE 


Lodge, Oliver Joseph. “The irrationality of war.” International Conciliation, No. 56. 
New York: American Association for International Conciliation, 1913. pp. 13-14. 


Fortunately there is hope in the prospect before us; the craftsmen of every land 
are finding out that their interests are common, they are beginning to realise that 
it is madness to seek to destroy and ruin each other. The educated people, and 
especially the men of Science, have long known this. By interchange of periodicals, 
by frequent international visits, by the action of great Societies, and by making use 
everywhere of all knowledge wherever it be acquired, they have long practically realised 
the solidarity of humanity; and, in spite of such political hostilities as are forced upon 
their notice, their attitude to all co-workers is necessarily and essentially one of 
fellow-feeling, sympathy, mutual admiration, and brotherhood. No warlike enthusiasm 
is needed, no alien excitement is called for, to break the monotony of scientifie work. 
In work such as this there is no monotony: excitement and thrill are provided by the 
prospect of a discovery. There is plenty of room also for effort and strenuous exertion. 
There are dangers too to be encountered, dangers of disease and accident,—witness 
the self-sacrifice of many an investigator, whether he be a geographical explorer, 
or an X-ray worker, or a student ‘of tropical disease. There is very little monotonous 
toil, though there is much steady work. An eruption of barbarism would be 
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relief, it would be a discord, an interruption as painful and perturbing as an earth- 
quake. 

It is the deadly monotony of the ordinary life of the multitude that constitutes 
a civic, a national, danger. It is this that drives people to drink and unworthy 
relaxation. It is this that makes people welcome the feverish excitement of a catastrophe 
or of the imminence of war. It is this which is responsible for much of the gambling 
that goes on. The deadly monotony must be broken, daily life must be made more 
interesting, work more joyous, human nature must be given a fair chance of equable 
development. The nation which first realises the magnitude of the opportunity afforded 
by earth existence, and the responsibility resting upon those who co-operatively waste 
it in the mere apparatus and the material of bodily life, the nation which by social 
reform liberates the spirit of humanity,—that nation will arouse in its citizens a fervour 
of patriotism hitherto unknown, and to it will belong, not by military conquest but by 
divine right, the supremacy of the future and the gratitude of the human race. 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD IN REGARD TO FIGHTING 


Stratton, George Malcolm. “The double standard in regard to fighting.” International 
Conciliation, No. 59. New York: American Association for International Con- 
ciliation, 1913. pp. 3, 12-14. 


It is a puzzling fact that international conduct is so often judged by far lower 
standards than are the acts of individuals. We have here a strange doubling of the 
criterion of honor, analogous to that double standard of truth, which was defended 
in mediaeval schools. Violence, lying, and bribery, that occur only among individuals 
without the pale, are found among the established means of intercourse with honored 
nations. Men who would not think of assaulting another to gain an end—-who would 
indeed suffer great loss, and be proud to suffer it, rather than obtain their rights by 
such a method—feel that a nation should be ever ready to assert its claims by blows. 
A peace that would be the height of honor with an individual is, when presented in 
national form, at once proclaimed shameful and unrighteous. 


CAUSES OF HOPE AND OF HESITATION.—The higher standards are not some- 
thing merely of the future. They have already brought it to pass that a permanent 
and impartial tribunal is available in all cases of international dispute. And their 
work will go on, I believe, until there is also available an impartial military force to 
protect the single nation from aggression. Until then, the state will rightly hesi- 
tate to imitate in all fullness the entirely defenceless bearing of the gentleman. For 
he, as I have said, has been made confident and secure by long experience of an 
independent power interested to enforce his rights. And this, which is wanting to 
our present nations, gives each a certain excuse for its great armament, and for 
declaring the personal standard of conduct inapplicable to the nation’s life. But the 
deep desires of humanity are indomitable, and the longing for international law-and- 
order, daily becoming more intense, will force aside this last obstacle to the full rec- 
ognition of the higher standard. 

THE NEWER STANDARDS NEED NOT AWAIT UNIVERSAL PEACE.-—Yet a 
confusion should be avoided. The change to the higher standard in regard to fight- 
ing does not itself have to be postponed to a time when wars shall cease. In private 
life the standards of judgment by which theft and murder are condemned are not 
counted visionary because theft and murder persistently occur. To admit that wars 
will sometimes come in spite of all that can be done does not make invalid the higher 
canons of national conduct. And these higher criteria will, in the end, transform the 
facts into fuller accord with themselves. They will exercise an unfailing pressure, 
resistible, it is true, but by their very persistence changing the entire aspect of inter- 
national life. 

WHAT MAKES A HIGHER STANDARD APPLY.—Thus we may meet the old 
assertion that the laws of private honor do not apply to national affairs. They apply 
whenever men care to apply them. In this respect they are in contrast with natural 
laws. The law of gravitation does not wait for us; it stands on duty day and night. 
So do moral laws; yet in a measure they are only then real and effective when human 
wills accept them. And whenever nations desire peace with that passion long-enduring 
and provident, with which they now desire trade and territory and wide sway, the 
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higher law will apply because the nations will then judge themselves by it. The 
disturbers of international peace will then appear like ruffians on a city’s street. 


SCIENCE AND INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 


Cattell, James MeKeen. “Science and international good will.” Popular Science M 
80:408, April 1912. 


There is a psychological aspect of modern scientific warfare, which tends to dis- 
credit it. The heroism and the bravery, the excitement of personal contact and the 
exhibition of personal prowess, the romance and the occasional chivalry, are largely 
gone. Men cooped up in battleships or displayed like pawns on the field are not 
much greater heroes to themselves or to others than workers in a mine exposed to 
nearly equal danger. Officers under constant instructions from the seat of govern- 
ment and telegraphing their orders from a point of safety fall to the level of ordi- 
nary men of affairs. Tin soldiers will not forever stir the imagination of children 
in the nursery. Providence is on the side favored by the money lenders and having 
the best organized commissariat. War becomes brutal and disgusting; at its best 
like the business of the hangman, at its worst like infanticide. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MIND 


Jacks, L. P. “The international mind.” Atlantic M 125:300-1, March 1920. 





The next step is to examine this conception—that of a finally unified community 
of mankind. On the one hand, it is a conception or ideal which we cannot, and dar« 
not, let go; because we shall find, if we do, that all our social reforms, including 
the League of Nations itself, turn out on examination to be “roads to nowhere.” On 
the other hand, the conception is so vast in its implications that we almost shrink 
from speaking of it, lest we should be condemned as dreamers. Before we could come 
in sight of so great a consummation, a thousand problems which have baffled the wit 
of man for ages would have to be solved. Immense transformations would have to 
take place, both in national and in individual character. Innumerable prejudices would 
have to die. The whole world would have to change its habits, abandon some of its 
leading motives, and acquire new ones in their place. The American or the English- 
man would have to be a very different person from anyone in either nation who now 
happens to be reading this article; for I greatly doubt if either my reader or myself, 
much as we both may desire world-citizenship, is qualified at present to play his part 
as a citizen in a world-wide city. We should prove too troublesome to our fellow 
citizens and should need to be repressed. At least, I am very sure that I should. I 
detect in myself many tendencies, alike of thought, action, and feeling which would 
make me, being the man I now am, strangely at odds with such an environment. For 
instance, under no circumstances that I can conceive would I be a party to hauling 
down the British flag in any considerable region of the world where it now floats; 
and if I saw an American hauling down his flag, I should despise him. That would 
not do for citizenship of the world. 

The same would be found true in all nations, in all races. The Chinaman, for 
example, would not be the kind of individual we now encounter on the quays of 
Shanghai. Such a Chinaman is almost as unfit to be a citizen of the world as I am 
myself. And not only should we—Americans, English, and Chinese—have to be morally 
changed: we should have to be intellectually enlarged. Even as it is, our intellectual 
powers are scarcely equal to dealing with the complexities of the relatively limited socie- 
ties to which we now belong. We are constantly making mistakes, which lead to serious 
consequences, through sheer inability to cope with the immensity of the problems be- 
fore us—because our intellects are outmatched by the obscure, subtle, complex, and 
baffling conditions of social life, even on the national scale. How vastly more complex 
these problems would become if we had to deal with them on the international scale! 
Before we could adapt our minds to the vast scope of the business before us, we should 
need an almost unimaginable increase of intellectual power; not a mere increase of 
knowledge, though that would be necessary, but also of the power to deal with knowl- 
edge after it has been acquired. 





In short, we may say, and that without hesitation, that the community of mankind 
could not be formed out of such men as now exist anywhere on the earth. The human 
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material for such a community is lacking. In the first place, neither our intellect nor 
our knowledge is equal to drawing up a code of laws which would be universally ap- 
plicable to all mankind—we should lack the legislators. Secondly, even if the legis- 
lators were forthcoming, the task of administering the laws with a just regard to the 
interests of the whole human race is far beyond any powers we at pre 





cent possess. 
Thirdly, even if we had both competent legislators and competent administrators, it is 
doubtful if we could find anywhere, at present, a race or a nation which could be 
trusted to submit to universal legislation, when this required it to sacrifice its own 
interests to the interests of mankind at large. To this may be added a fourth inabil- 
ity, which is not strictly in line with the other three, but which illustrates them all, 
namely, that no means exists of coping with the widespread disobedience that would 
unquestionably arise if the attempt were made to impose universal 
many immature nations which now exist on the earth. 


legislation on the 


These considerations alone, to which many others might be added, are enough to 
suggest the immense and radical changes that would have to be effected in all the 
races of man, white, yellow, and black, and in the white perhaps most of all, before 
we should come in sight of the conditions on which could be erected an organized 
munity of mankind. 


com- 


Thus we are confronted with a difficulty—or, rather, with a serious 
the one hand, we are bound to retain our ideal of an ultimate unity of 


dilemma. On 
mankind, if 
we are to give any reason for the social faith that is in us. On the other hand, 
we can retain this ideal only at the cost of being condemned, perhaps by 
judgment, as “unpractical dreamers.” If we let the ideal go, we find that all our 
beginnings lack an end; and the question “beginning of what?” 


our own 


remains unanswered. 
If we assert the ideal, we assert what is.eminently unpractical, in the sense in which 
“practical” is now almost universally interpreted, that, namely, of the probability that 
we could win an election on the basis proposed. 


CREATION OF A SUPERNATIONAL MIND 


McClellan, William. “The creation of a supernational mind." N American R 208:874-7, 
878, Dec. 1918. 


Ever since the phrase ““The International Mind” first came over my counter it has 
been lying in my mental till, awaiting valuation. Time after time I have picked it up, 
sounded it, hoped it was genuine, wondered if it would ever circulate, then dropped it 
back. So far as I know, it was coined by Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler in 1912, when 
he opened the Lake Mohonk Conference. But he did litthe more than mention it, with a 
somewhat platitudinous definition, which implied a much more reformed world than 
the world into which it was invited to enter. 

For years and years we had heard, from certain dubious quarters, of an interna- 
tionalism which meant the abolition of all ideas of patriotism, fatherland, tradition, 
and faith in race and type. Not so long ago, a rather prominent and otherwise virile 
American is said to have ridiculed the idea of a national emblem. Our Socialist friends 
would have us proceed as rapidly as possible to a state of mind which includes no 
government and conceit of a national flag. Was the “international mind’ a spurious 
contribution? Certainly no one would suspect Mr. Butler of knowingly 
obvious counterfeit. But the best of men may be misled to 


coining an 
extravagences, especially 
when presiding at peace conferences. Of course, if it was merely a short expression 
for the golden rule, we should be quite willing to accept it,—with more or less uncon- 
scious reservations. Or, if the proposed international mind should bear a strong re- 
semblance to what we called our national mind, in other words, if other nations would 
follow our lead, then the international mind was excellent. In 1914 an event happened 
which showed how diseased a national mind could get, and the havoc it could work. 
Evidently, a national mind developed to the extreme might become a very virulent 
mind. 

In passing, this overwrought national mind is worth examining as a new phenome- 
non. Nineveh and Egypt, Greece, Carthage and Rome, Byzantium and the Italian City 
States, France and England, never developed it. Either the proletariat were content to 
stay at home and let an aggressive dynastic mind charge and discharge abroad; or their 
national mind was not wrought at all, but came through centuries of slow accretions 
of ideas and experiences. Certainly never before has there been a national mind so 
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thoroughly built into each individual of the nation. And I am not convinced that the 
raw material on which the Hohenzollerns wrought was so intrinsically peculiar. I am 
inclined to think that the monstrous Teutonic cowardice, cruelty and unsportsmanship 
are due to the cultivation instead of the eradication of originally universal elements. 
But this is idle speculation for the time. The world is righteously committed to up- 
rooting Teutonism now. The lesson is this: construct the gods which a nation is to 
worship, dazzle it with physical and mental offerings, and you can easily cause it to 
forget it has a soul. A state can organize the bodies and minds of its members, 
but the individual must water and nurture his own soul; and the soul of a nation 
is of the souls of its members. 

The example of one overwrought national mind, and the possibility of others, 
strengthened my suspicion of the ultimate usefulness of a mere international mind. 
This is not only a matter of terms. A term may be inaccurate and do no damage, 
if everyone is well acquainted with the object. When attempting, however, to intro- 
duce a new idea which you hope to have universally accepted, the more accurate and 
definitely descriptive you make the title, the less difficulty you will meet, both from 
the indifferent and the argumentative. An international mind suggests the linking 
together of national minds. It is not an entity, possessed of inherent strength, but 
is dependent upon its least advanced member,—its weakest link. Even the strongest 
national mind may be a menace through overdevelopment. In short, the idea of a 
mere international mind, does not imply any surrender of sovereignty by national minds 
in their thinking. A national mind, conceivably, might be extraordinarily unselfish in 
making plans and might give much consideration to the possible plans of other nations. 
In doing so it might acknowledge no external control over its own actions, no sur- 
render of any of its sovereignty. This would give it a fatal weakness 

In our own early history, we had a notable example when the thirteen colonial 
minds came together to join forces for their ultimate good. I think there was an 
inter-colonial mind in operation, or they would never have come together. They failed, 
however, for a time, because of the absence of any super-colonial mind. This was 
born in the very failure, and grew to the national or Union mind. The absolute ne- 
cessity for such a super-colonial or super-state mind, and the extended time and expe- 
rience necessary for its full development, was proved by 1861. The war of the States 
was the final act in the creation of the super-state, and of a national mind. One 
trembles a bit, under the excitement of humanitarian longings and hopes, and won- 
ders if a similar, but greater glory can come from this war of nations. In any event, 
will a battle-tired world be ready to consider the creation and eventual enthroning of a 
supernational mind, and to provide an appropriate organization through which it can 
control a world development ? 

This brings us face to face with national sovereignty. Is this an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the creation of a new mind? Is the nation, built up on social or political 
lines, the highest form of state which may exist? If so, a supernational mind is denied 
a super-state organization in order to work out its high purposes. I think we need 
have little fear at this point. The world has seen sovereigns, all the way from the 
simple tribesman to the ruler of a kingdom with centuries of history, abdicate portions 
of sovereignty to higher states. Sovereign France and Imperial Germany were not 
born in a day or without long effort. By neither analogy nor reason have we any right, 
a priori, to set a limit to further growth. To deny the possibility of a further evolu- 
tion would be arbitrary to the extreme. Difficulty is to be expected, and much time may 
be needed, but the alternative is hopeless if mere obstacles are translated, in advance, 
into impossibilities. In any case the world cannot be denied the opportunity to set 
its face in a right direction. 

We would get a broader and more definite conception of the supernational mind, 
if we could catch a glimpse of it by peering into history. From time to time it is 
refreshing to discover acts of compassion and self-denying justice to weaker states, but 
in these no transcendent supernational mentality is indicated. At numerous times, 
powerful states have refrained from using to the limit a position of advantage, but 
history has never ascribed the actions te a supernational motive. Moreover, such iso- 
lated cases are not indicative of a general change in foreign policy or in national as- 
pects which would arise from the possession of a supernational mind. This could be 
proved only in the great conclaves of nations where vast and clashing material inter- 


ests are at stake. Previous to the Congress of Vienna, it would be idle to search. 


The Congress met in the midst of a war-torn Europe, which had seen coalition after 
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coalition organized to drive out a tyrant. It might reasonably have been expected that 
this experience would quicken supernationality in some way. But the Congress was so 
intensely nationalistic, that even Metternich had no fear of the Holy Alliance (itself 
solely nationalistic) formed shortly thereafter. He even used it as a tool in his later 
schemes. We need not linger long to investigate the period of the Russian Wars, or 
the times of Bismarck and Louis Napoleon. Certainly nothing of a supernational or 
international mind can be discerned in the later decades of the nineteenth century, 
when Balance of Power was the fetish to which every diplomat bowed. Bismarck’s 
“reinsurance” theories and the attempts to revive them with Lord Haldane shortly 
before the war, the Morocco Conference and its curious duplicities, and the Boxer 
incident, offer no evidence of the play of anything but intensely and exclusively national 
minds. 


It is hardly necessary to prove that the supernational mind is impossible for an 
autocracy or oligarchy: In either government, there can be no freely developing na- 
tional mind. There is repression and constraint. Thought is largely conscripted. The 
autocracy with its accompanying class distinctions must be maintained for ultimately 
selfish ends. Foreign action, even in the most benevolent autocracy, finally must be 
for the aggrandizement and firmer establishment of the existing order. Would anyone 
look for supernational thinking where “L’ Etat, c’est moi” is a motto? Looking back, 
after years, we must attribute a peculiar naiveté, and not a hypocritical effrontery, to 
Czar Alexander I, when he promoted the Holy Alliance. The most penetrating thinkers 
were somewhat puzzled when another Czar called first one peace convention, and then 
another,—meetings necessarily hopeless unless controlled by a supernational mind. It 
took the terrible catastrophe of 1914 to uncover the horrible vanity and soulless hypocrisy 
of an autocratic nationalism. No-—-a supernational mind must grow out of a true 
national mind, which must emerge in turn from the melting together of freely devel- 
oping individual minds. The supernational mind is the fruit of democracy. 

The conclusion follows that the supernational mind arises only from a highly de- 
veloped national mind. At first impression, this seems somewhat paradoxical,—but only 
at first. Australia is no less a state, but more, if it partakes of the imperial mind of 
the British Dominion. Massachusetts yields, in form, part of its sovereignty to the 
Federal Government of the United States, but regains it in higher form and larger 
spirit in proportion as it increases its self-respect as a State, and discharges its peculiar 
responsibilities completely and honestly. It is great as a State exactly in the ratio 
that it cultivates the national mind. The supernational mind, far from destroying 
patriotism, opens the door to infinitely higher opportunities for the nation which culti- 
vates it. 


A WORLD CONSCIOUSNESS AND FUTURE PEACE 


Prince, Morton. “A world consciousness and future peace.” Jour of Abnormal Psych 
11:302-4, 1917. 


What hope does psychology hold out to civilization? The common ideals of a col- 
lective consciousness respect and protect the rights of individuals and regulate their 
relations to one another within the nation. May it not be that, with time, fostered by 
systematic worldwide teaching, there may be developed an international consciousness, 
or world consciousness so far as concerns international relations? And may it not be 
that the principles of such a consciousness will regulate the nations in their relations to 
one another to the same extent that the social and national consciousness within a 
single nation regulate the relations of the people to one another, and, in the United 
States today, the relations of the sovereign states of the American Union to one another? 
In such a world consciousness there would grow up common habits of mind that would 
become second nature—common points of view, common ideals of right and wrong in 
the dealings of one nation with another. 

Likewise conceptions of humanity, of liberty and of the obligations of one people 
to another would have a common meaning, which is not the case today. In conscious- 
ness of this kind, among the international habits of thought would be that of respect- 
ing the rights and interests of other nations whether large countries like China or 
small ones like Serbia, and the habit of repressing desires which have for an object 
the selfish aggrandizement of a nation at the expense of weaker ones. Such a world 
consciousness would mean desire, grown into habit and customs, to respect the rights 
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of foreign peoples under international law, which, in turn, would be truly the ex- 
pression of world ideals and desires, not of selfish interests as today, and the habit of 
looking to arbitration and councilation to compose the conflicting interests of nation. 
The imponderable force of such a consciousness would offer the strongest support to 
international law-—the power behind the law,—and out of such ideals and such desires, 
when established, there would necessarily develop a general will to peace and a will 
to fulfil the obligations imposed by the ideals. 

Theoretically the attainment of a world conscicusness of this kind is psychologically 
possible, and if ever attained it would necessarily have the same binding force in 
regulating international conduct as has the social consciousness within a nation today. 
To reach such an end the old world-habit of mind-—the habit of thinking in war terms, 
of turning at first thought to war as a necessary means of settling international dis- 
putes, must be broken. A world conscience will be the censor which, like the social 
censor, will threaten with the tabu a breach of treaties of international customs, codes 
and habits of conduct. The ideals of the German autocracy and of the German mili- 
tary caste as taught, by their philosophers and publicists like Treitschke and Nietszche 
and military writers like Bernhardi and their Kaise 
Right,”” “‘World Empire or Downfall,” “It is 
on weak nations,” 
to respect,”” and 





r, such ideals as “Might makes 
the duty of great nations to make war 
“Little nations have no rights which powerful nations are bound 
othing shall happen in this world without Germany being con- 
sulted,” in short “Kultur” and the worship of force, all such military ideals must give 
place to the ideals of that collective consciousness of the 





German’ people that gov- 
ern them in their relations to each other within the Empire and to a newly 


created 
collective consciousness of the world. The war 


attitude of mind of the German autoc- 
racy and military caste, which, like « mental disease has permeated and taken pos- 
session of the soul of the German people in its attitude towards other nations, 


must 
sive place to a world consciousness. 


If such a world consciousness should be developed, one nation will understand an- 
other because the ideals of. the common consciousness will have the same 
shall think in the same language though we do not speak it. It is not 
tarism, nor by 


meaning. We 
through mili- 
piling up armaments, nor by a “league to enforce peace” that a world 
peace can be permanently maintained. Such methods can be only temporary. Nor in 
the future when all nations shall be equally armed to the teeth and all the 


peoples of 
all the nations mobilized into armies, as will be the case after 


this war, can even 
just aspirations be attained and international disputes and conflicts of interest 
tled by arms, because there must result a dead-lock of force. Some other 
be found. May not these legitimate aims be reached without war when the 


be set- 
mode must 
great na- 
tions arrive at an international consciousness, with common ideals, a common under- 
standing, and a common will. 


A world consciousness in international relations—that is the vision I see, the dream 


that psychology permits us to have. May that dream come true! 


THE MORAL EQUIVALENT OF WAR 


James, William. “The moral equivalent of war.” Popular Science M 77:400, 406-7 
408-9, 410, Oct. 1910. 


The war against war is going to be no holide 





excursion or camping party. The 
military feelings are too deeply grounded to abdicate their place among our ideals 
until better substitutes are cfilered than the glory and shame that come to nations as 
well as to individuals from the ups and downs of politics and the vicissitudes of trade. 
There is something highly paradoxical in the modern man’s relation to war. Ask all 
our millions, north and south, whether they would vote now (were such a thing pos- 
sible) to have our war for the Union expunged from history, and the record of 
peaceful transition to the present time substituted for that of its 


a 
marches and bat- 
tles, and probably a handful of eccentrics would say yes. Those ancestors, those efforts, 
those memories and legends, are the most ideal part of what we now own together, a 
sacred spiritual possession worth more than all the blood poured out. Yet ask those 
same people whether they would be willing in cold blood to start another civil 
now to gain another similar possession, and not one man or 


war 
woman would vote for 
they must not be 
Only when forecd upon one, only when 
s injustice leaves us no alternative, is war now thought permissible. 


the proposition. In modern eyes, precious though wars may be, 
waged solely for the sake of the ideal harvest. 
an enemy 
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Having said thus much in preparation, I will now confess my own utopia. I 
devoutly believe in the reign of peace and in the gradual advent of scme sort of a 
socialistic equilibrium. The fatalistic view of the war-function is to me nonsense, for 
I know that war-making is due to definite motives and subject to prudential checks and 
reasonable criticisms, just like any other form of enterprise. And when whole nations 
are the armies, and the science of destruction vies in intellectual refinement with the 
sciences of production, I see that war becomes absurd and impossible from its own 
monstrosity. Extravagant ambitions will have to be replaced by reasonable claims, and 
nations must make common cause against them. I see no reason why all this should 
not apply to yellow as well as to white countries, and I look forward to a future when 
acts of war shall be formally outlawed as between civilized peoples. 

All these beliefs of mind put me squarely into the anti-militarist party. But I 
do not believe that peace either ought to be or will be permanent on this globe, un- 
less the states pacifically organized preserve some of the old elements of army-disci- 
pline. A permanently successful peace-economy can not be a simple pleasure-economy. 
In the more or less socialistic future towards which mankind seems drifting we must 
still subject ourselves collectively to those severities which answer to our real posi- 
tion upon this only partly hospitable globe. We must make new energies and hardihoods 
continue the manliness to which the military mind so faithfully clings. Martial virtues 
must be the enduring cement; intrepidity, contempt of softness, surrender of private 
interest, obedience to command, must still remain the rock upon which states are 
built—-unless, indeed, we wish for dangerous reactions against commonwealths fit only 
for contempt, and liable to invite attack whenever a center of crystallization for mili- 
tary-minded enterprise gets formed anywhere in their neighborhood. 


Let me illustrate my idea more concretely. There is nothing to make one indig- 
nant in the mere fact that life is hard, that men should toil and suffer pain. The 
planetary conditions once for all are such, and we can stand it. But that so many 
men, by mere accidents of birth and opportunity, should have a life of nothing else 
but toil and pain and hardness and inferiority imposed upon them, should have no 
vacation, while others natively no more deserving never get any taste of this cam- 
paigning life at all—-this is capable of arousing indignation in reflective minds. It 
may end by seeming shameful to all of us that some of us have nothing but cam- 
paigning, and others nothing but unmanly ease. If now-—and this is my idea—there 
were, instead of military conscription a conscription of the whole youthful population 
to form for a certain number of years a part of the army enlisted against nature, the 
injustice would tend to be evened out, and numerous other goods to the commonwealth 
would follow. The military ideals of hardihocd and discipline would be wrought into 
the growing fiber of the people; no one would remain blind as the luxurious classes 
now are blind, to man’s real relations to the globe he lives on, ana to the perma- 
nently sour and hard foundations of his higher life. To coal and iron mines, to 
freight trains, to fishing fleets in December, to dishwashing, clothes-washing and win- 
dow-washing, to road-building and tunnel-making, to foundries and stoke-holes, and 
to the frames of skyscrapers, would our gilded youths be drafted off, according to 
their choice, to get the childishness knocked out of them, and to come back into society 
with healthier sympathies and soberer ideas. They would have paid their blood-tax, 
done their own part in the immemorial human warfare against nature, they would 
tread the earth more proudly, the women would value them more highly, they would 
be better fathers and teachers of the following generation. 

Such a conscription, with the state of public opinion that would have required it, 
and the many moral fruits it would bear, would preserve in the midst of a pacific 
civilization the manly virtues which the military party is so afraid of seeing disap- 
pear in peace. We should get toughness without callousness, authority with as little 
criminal cruelty as possible, and painful work done cheerily because the duty is tempo- 
rary, and threatens not, as now, to degrade the whole remainder of one’s life. I 
spoke of the “moral equivalent’”’ of war. So far, war has been the only force that 
can discipline a whole ccmmunity, and until an equivalent discipline is organized, I 
believe that war must have its way. But I have no serious doubt that the ordinary 
prides and shames of social man, once developed to a certain intensity, are capable of 
organizing such a moral equivalent as I have sketched, or some other just as effective 
for preserving manliness of type. It is but a question of time, of skillful propagandism, 
and of opinion-making men seizing historic opportunities. 
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The martial type of character can be bred without war. Strenuous honor and 
disinterestedness abound elsewhere. Priests and medical men are in a fashion edu- 
cated to it, and we should all feel some degree of it imperative if we were conscious 
of our work as an obligatory service to the state. We should be owned, as soldiers are 
by the army, and our pride would rise accordingly. We could be poor, then, with- 
out humiliation, as army officers now are. The only thing needed henceforward is to 
inflame the civic temper as past history has inflamed the military temper. 


It would be simply preposterous if the only force that could work ideals of honor 
and standards of efficiency into English or American natures should be the fear of 
being killed by the Germans or the Japanese. Great indeed is fear; but it is not, as 
our military enthusiasts believe and try to make us believe, the only stimulus known 
for awakening the higher ranges of men’s spiritual energy. The amount of altera- 
tion in public opinion which my utopia postulates is vastly less than the difference 
between the mentality of those black warriors who pursued Stanley’s party on the 
Congo with their cannibal war-cry of “meat! meat” and that of the “general staff” of 
any civilized nation. History has seen the latter interval bridged over: the former 
one can be bridged over much more easily. 


WAR, BUSINESS AND PLAY 


Platt, Charles. The psychology of social life. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1922. 
pp. 56-8. 


What remains to be done is this. It is recognized that the emotion is with us 
to stay; let us strive to divert it into channels where it can no longer be destructive. 
The natural social evolution has developed only unconsciously its substitutes for war, 
let these be now cultivated consciously. We have already done, maybe, all that we 
can do with business, let us now join with the sociologists and see what we can do 
with play. There is in the present world-wide play movement great hope for the 
future—would that Middle Europe had undertaken it sooner! The more a nation plays, 
the less will it fight. Play, healthful play, is the best of all reversions to the primi- 
tive, and if a man can but get enough of it he will need no other. We of the 
United States did not want to get into the last fight—-why? Because we have learned 
to play and did not need the relaxation. It has been said of us that we are “a picnic, 
not a nation,” but being a “picnic’’ has its advantages. Base-ball and foot-ball, ten- 
nis, rowing, golf, hunting, fishing and dancing have managed to satisfy most of our 
primitive propensities. Even our business and politics we approach in the play spirit; 
they are for us games rather than labour. We have, in other words, distributed the 
force of the wild stream of instinct into a multitude of channels. We have converted a 
torrent into an irrigating benefit. 

It is something like this that the world at large must do if it is ever to cease 
having wars. There is no danger in the proposition. It does not unman ‘a nation; 
such nations can still fight if needs be, but they will not fight at every drop of the 
hat. Play means just good fellowship and good nature. It is the happiest of out- 
lets for man’s egotistic tendencies, and it leads, moreover, to much the same social vir- 
tues as does war. It leads to team work and to the appreciation of leadership; it leads 
to a uniting of the group—and it reaches these things without passing through tears. 


THE PEACE PROBLEM 
Moore, John Bassett. “The peace problem.’””’ N American R 204:89, July 1916. 


For the preservation of peace all devices, such as international conferences, arbi- 
tration, mediation and good offices, are or may be useful, according to the circumstances 
of the case; but back of all of this we must in the last analysis rely upon the cultiva- 
tion of a mental attitude which will lead men to think first of amicable processes 
rather than of war when differences arise. To this end it will be necessary to rid the 
mind of exaggerated but old and generally prevalent notions as to the functions of 
the State, of superstitions as to “trial by battle,”” of the conceptions that underlie 
the law of conquest, and of the delusion that one’s own motives are always higher, 
purer and more disinterested than those of other persons, to say nothing of the passion 
fo. uniformity that denies the right to be different. 
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LEADERSHIP AND WORLD PROGRESS 


Bogardus, Emory S. Fundamentals of social psychology. New York: The Century Co., 
1924. pp. 462-3, 463-4, 


Leaders have given their lives to local, state, and national progress, but few have 
concentrated on world progress. Of these few, a large percentage, such as Alexander, 
Julius Caesar, Napoleon, Wilhelm II, have dreamed of world progress in terms of 
personal control. On the other hand, a small percentage, chiefly religious leaders and 
notably the Founder of Christianity, have sought world progress without desiring per- 
sonal gain; they have made the Great Sacrifice. Their support has been and still is 
wholly inadequate. World-minded leaders need world-minded followers; both are essen- 
tial to world progress. 

Intersocial stimulation and response on a world basis is a logical phase of social 
evolution. The expanding scope of intersocial stimulation is evidenced by the his- 
torical succession of horde, tribe, tribal confederacy, city-state, feudal state, mon- 
archical state, and democratic nation-state. The next step will be perhaps a world 
leadership and a world community loyalty which will maintain and enrich national 
loyalties, but, more important, will give a whole new emphasis to social evolution. A 
small but increasing number of persons are attaining a scale of world attitudes. Al- 
though the existing world organizations are nearly all voluntary, with little power of 
enforcing rules in a world-wide way; and although they are functioning largely as 
social units in their own behalf rather than in specific support of world community, 
they are nevertheless manned by leaders who are creating a world opinion. 

There are religious, business, scientific, and literary leaders who have leaped the 
boundaries of nations in their thinking, and have begun to establish world-wide con- 
tacts. Foreign travel, the universal language of the motion picture, international press 
associations are indirectly pushing forward the processes of world interstimulation. Im- 
provements in rapid communication, including radio, telegraphy, and telephony are 
annihilating mental as well as geographic distances between population centers and 
bringing civilization closer together daily around a world conference table. 

Studies of business cycles are revealing that “the forces which, in the long run, 
control the trend of prices, are world-wide rather than national in scope.” Basic social 
conditions are the same the world over. Human wants are multiplied and met the 
world around by the observance of the same basic social psychological principles. Busi- 
ness, moreover, is pushing its activities to the ends of the earth; labor, also, is estab- 
lishing “internationales.” 





The essential unity of human minds everywhere has been recognized. The social 
patterns of life that are common to all peoples of the earth, testify again to world 
unity. “It is because the same relations in communication, thought, and tools every- 
where prevail that the cultures of the world have the same form and manifest the 
same processes. This is what is meant by the universal pattern.” The unity of mental 
processes among all peoples, and the diffusion theory of the spread of culture forecast 
the day when the world will have one culture and one civilization, not monotonous 
but variant in expressions. 


At best, however, the efforts of all the leaders of international law and: of world 
peace are likely to break down because of the absence of an adequate coercive world 
opinion to compel a self-centered nation to obey. Moreover, the absence of a tangible 
world concept in the minds of national leaders prevents them from judging their official 
acts in the light of world needs, and thus prompts them, as the German people were 
led, to postulate false national values. 

Before any leaders with wholesome world attitudes can succeed in establishing a 
practical League of Association of Nations, the majority of the people in the lead- 
ing nations will need to learn the meaning of the concept of the world as a social 
group, toe think in world terms, and for a period of time long cnough to enable 
such attitudes to become habitually established. They will need to learn to judge the 
acts of their respective nations in terms of world welfare, but this they cannot do 
until local, provincial, and national thinking is supplemented by world thinking. 
There is an abundance of local minds, but only a few world minds capable of grasping 
the details of world problems in their full significance. World minds are 
results of thinking about world problems. 


Despite the progress that is being made, the people of the different leading na- 


the natural 
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tions have not sensed the meaning of world community. There are leaders and advo- 
cates of Western civilization and of Eastern civilization; the differences between the 
two civilizations, not the likenesses, are receiving the attention of hectic and spectacular 
movements on both sides of the Pacific. The ordinary leaders and members of the 
Western social order are widely proclaiming the superiority of Western civilization. 
They fail to study, either at all or with unprejudiced minds, the worthy points of 
Eastern development ; they see chiefly its defects. They even do not feel humble because 
of the weaknesses of Western life. Likewise, many of the leaders of Eastern life 
are silently and politely feeling a sense of pity for Western chauvinists. Rabindranath 
Tagore freely expresses himself in terms of scorn for the greed of Western society ; 
while another leader, Gandhi, openly repudiates many Western fundamentals. 


THE EXPANSION OF THE PEACE-GROUP 


Case, Clarence Marsh. “The expansion of the peace-group.” Am Jour of Social 
28:13-16, July 1922. 


On the other hand, sociologists have traced a clearly discernible tendency, run- 
ning throughout the entire course of social development, which is best denoted as 
the expansion of the peace-group. -As such writers agree in pointing out, we have first 
the tiny horde of primitive people knit together by the ties of kinship. Between those 
united by this blood-bond, actual or fictitious, peace and co-operation reign perpetually, 
while toward all outside the group a perpetual antagonism and more or less constant 
state of war prevails. 

Very early in social evolution there appears an unmistakable movement toward ex- 
pansion in the size of these little islands of peace in the ocean of conflict. Gidding’s 
account is most concise: 

“By the combination of such small hordes, in relatively large aggregates, tribes were 
formed. By the federation of tribes, leagues were formed. By the consolidation of 
leagues, nations and states were formed. By the consolidation of petty states, the 
vast territorial nations of modern times were formed. . . . At every stage in this 
process, the double standard of conduct has been assumed and maintained. Those within 
a society organized by confederation or consolidation have regarded themselves as allies, 
and as having more to gain from a suppression of the harsher features of the struggle 
for existence among themselves than by permitting them to continue.’* 

Perhaps nothing in the entire course of social evolution is more striking than this 
tendency toward the formation of leagues to enforce peace in every nook and cranny 
of the world. In fact it is by this process that all the great national states and em- 
pires of our present-day world arose, and the prevalent beliefs, sentiments, and prac- 
tices which center around the fortunes of these groups constitute what we know as 
nationality and the nationalistic spirit. It expresses the egoism of the national group. 
Every nation, without exception, considers itself complete and final, the last word, 
the ne plus ultra of social evolution. But so does the handful of naked savages which 
makes up a miserable forest horde. The two groups are precisely alike in  princi- 
ple, and differ only in size and complexity. Neither has any sound reason for con- 
sidering itself the final work, the masterpiece, of social evolution—although, to be 
sure, reason has little or nothing to do with such ethnocentrism. It is essentially an 
emotional attitude, a set of sentiments in the populace, the feeling-tone which accom- 
panies the self-seeking activities of a competing group. But as for the logical merits 
of this nationalistic doctrine of finality, it is nothing but sheer dogmatism, and a 
nation of a hundred million Americans can no more hope to arrest the world-wide march 
of social integration than could a wandering score of Wood Veddahs in Ceylon. For the 
course of social evolution has shown the noble dictum ‘Above all nations is humanity” 
to be unanswerable, and self-executing in God’s own time. 

The outstanding fact of social evolution is this never-ceasing drift toward a larger 
and wider organization of human group-life, of which the present movement for a 
League of Nations is nothing more or less than the next stage. It may appear new 
and even fantastic to the nationalistic mind, but to the eye that will search the longer 
perspectives of history and the wider horizon of social evolution, it seems the most 
natural thing in the world. Yet since some may assume that it will inaugurate such a 
radical departure as to dislocate completely the instinctive and emotional life of hu- 


' Democracy and Empire, p. 355. 
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manity, leaving on hand a vast fund of patriotic emotions with nothing upon which 
to lavish them, we must next inquire into the motives that have prompted this pro- 
gressive extension of the peace-group which is scen to be such an incontrovertible fact. 

In seeking the psycho-social springs of this movement, a theory quite sure to 
present itself is the popular one that it indicates that human beings are becoming 
less warlike, more pacific. This is plausible, but apparently false, for man, it seems, 
has never been inherently warlike. William Graham Sumner, in the opening of his 
famous essay on war,? says: ‘Man in the most primitive and uncivilized state known 
to us does not practice war all the time; he dreads it; he might rather be described 
as a peaceful animal. Real warfare,” he declares, “comes with the collisions of more 
developed societies.” 

This assertion is amply sustained with concrete examples by Sumner. Upon the 
basis of this and other ethnological evidence we may fairly affirm that primitive men 
are not more belligerent, but probably less so, than are civilized men. They do not 
f it 


conduct warfare for the sheer pleasure of as commonly supposed. The belligerent 


temper is less the cause than the product of war. Constant warfare does develop, it 
seems, a set of professional fighters, and these undoubtedly help the war-profiteers to 
foment inter-zroup conflicts, but even these belligerent classes favor war more because 
of certain social interest than for the sheer love of killing. Despite the occurrence of 


isolated cannibalistic tribes, in Melanesia, blood-lust does not seem to be a normal 





in 





human trait at any state of culture. Men fight because they are rivals for cer 
ulterior objects held to be valuable enough to warrant a struggle. Where there is 
little or nothing to fight about, as among certain Australian tribes, or the Eskimo, they 
simply do not fight. “Livingstone,” remarks Sumner, “says that the tribes in the inte- 
rior of South Afr 


a, where no slave trade existed, seldom had any war except about 
cattle, and some tribes refused to keep cattle in order not to offer temptation.” After 





detailing a list of similar evidences, Sumner justly concludes: “ what our 
testimonies have in common in this: They show that we cannot postulate a warlike 


character or habit of fighting as a universal or even characteristic trait of primitive 


man. . . . It is the competition of life, therefore, which makes war. . . . It is 
in the conditions of human existence.” 

We are indebted also to Sumner for the observation, so exceedingly significant for 
the present inquiry, that “‘we often have reason to be astonished at the institution- 
making power of nature-men when disagreeable experience has forced them to find 
relief.” And, speak 


world, he says: “These usages are institutional. They are positive rules of an arbi- 





of the various peace-custcms which prevail throughout the 





trary character, depending upon agreement and usage, but are devised to satisfy expe- 
diency .. all were legal and institutional checks upon war and an introduction 
of rational and moral methods in the place of force.”” This constant enlargement of 


the peace-group takes place by means of he calls “‘peace-pacts,” which he finds 





to consist in “conventional agreements creating some combination between the groups 





which are parties to the agreement.” is not therefore legitimate to infer that the 
currently proposed Leagu f Peace is actually the next logical step in social evolu- 
tion, the natural continuation of a world-old process for the rational reconstitution of 
human life, and by no means merely the visionary dream of a few persecuted and despised 
pacifists, or even of political dreamers-at-large? 


2 War and Other Essays. 
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